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Iowa’s Corn Crop 


This year, lowa will prob- 
ably produce nearly half a 
billion bushels of corn, the 
most ever produced by any 
state in the United States, 
or by any nation outside 
the United States. The 
highest previous record was 
made by Iowa in _ 1925, 
when a crop of 492,000,000 
bushels was raised. 

The corn field pictured 
here is on ‘river bottom 
land in Allamakee county, 
lowa. 
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SAVE MONEY 


on your 193.3 


MOTOR OIL 


A Choice of 3 famous brands... Stanolind... Polarine...Iso-Vis 








By the Carload — This way our agent combines your order with your neighbor's and 
you save even more money because we pass the savings on the carload freight rate on to you. 
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QMUanAeY Gargy “|: 


Our Assembled 
Carload Offer 


Place your order for a total season’s motor oil 
requirements with our agent today. He will 
combine it with other orders... ship it outina 
carload lot... you get the benefit of the carload 
freight rate—a worthwhile saving you can use 
to buy other products. Ask our agent for details. 














By the quart 
When you buy 
it this way, the 
cost is more. 
In fact, at serv- 
ice stations in 
town the low- 


By the barrel or half barrel 
This way motor oil costs you less. 
Why? Because you buy it by the 











Your Choice of 3 Fine Motor Oils 


STANOLIND MOTOR OIL—a dependable, safe motor 
oil to put in your motor and as good as you can buy anywhere 
for the low price. 38c per gallon, F. O. B. Whiting, Ind., in 
50 gallon (barrel) lots. 


POLARINE~—refined by a similar process as our higher 
priced motor oils. 60c per gallon, F. O. B. Whiting, Ind., in 
$0 gallon (barrel) lots. 


ESO:VIES—the regular top quality motor oil. 75c per gallon, 
F. O. B. Whiting, Ind., in 50 gallon (barrel) lots. 


Ask your local agent for delivered price on any of these products 
in an assembled carload 
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STANDARD OIL will aliow 
no one to underselil it on 


VALUE? 


SI, MIRANDI and 
SMILIN’? SLIM 
SA Listen in at 12:30 noon every 
week-day over station WCCO 





barrel, and fill your own crankcase, 
but you still pay the less-than-car- 
load freight rate. 


est price of mo- 
tor oil is lca 
quart plus tax. 


ARMERS: Here is a way for you to save the differ- 

ence between the carload and less-than-carload 
freight rate on motor oil! You know approximately 
how much motor oil you require next year. Order it now 
from the Standard Oil agent. He is assembling all orders 
for motor oil, of half barrels or more, into carload ship- 
ments for future delivery into this territory. As each 
order is received he writes it up in his book for delivery 
in the next carload after January 1, 1933. Payment is 
due net late in the summer. Meanwhile, we guarantee 
you against price decline. If prices go lower we will bill 
you at the market price at the date of shipment. 

If prices go up, we bill you at the price quoted on the 
day you placed your order with us. 

Besides, if you choose to pay cash on delivery early 
in the spring, we will allow you a very substantial dis- 
count—also generous cash discounts for payments at a 
later date. What could be fairer? Act today. Telephone 
the Standard Oil agent at once. 


Ask the Standard Oil agent about the value he 
offers. No obligation! He is the petroleum prod- 
ucts authority in your field and is glad to discuss 
with you the application of our many products, 
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Copr. 1932, Standard Oil Co. ( Indiana) 
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FOR several years, we 

have all heard much 
about bringing relief to 
farmers thru legislative 
means, and _ relatively 
less about widespread 
self-help thruout rural 
sections. There are a 
number of things which 
the government can do 
and should do for agri- 
culture. Some have been done and others will 
be done in the future. However, there is a 
limit to what the government can do for the 
farmer unless he takes hold in earnest to do 
something for himself. 

The Farm Board, a government agency, for 
example, can encourage the farmers to organ- 
ize cooperative groups with a view of acquir- 
ing bargaining power to enable them to deal 
more advantageously with other groups or in- 
dividuals. But the Farm Board ean not actu- 
ally organize the farmers. They must do that 
themselves. Cooperation, of course, is no 
panacea for all agricultural ills. It can ac- 
complish some very valuable things for the 
farmer, but it can not solve all his problems. 


Too Much Enthusiasm 


Many farmers have joined cooperative asso- 
clations under erroneous conceptions as to 
what they can and can not do. For this, they 
themselves may not have been wholly to blame. 
Too often, active organizers of cooperatives 
have been too enthusiastic themselves, not wil- 
fully, perhaps, but because they haven’t al- 
ways fully understood what a cooperative 
farm organization ean accomplish. Too many 
have thought that a cooperative farm market- 
ing association can control prices merely by 
refusing to sell for less than an arbitrary set 
price, so long as it is a just price. 

That sort of thing seldom, if ever, works. 
Only those can control the price of a commod- 
ity who have a monopoly on the product, and 
then only if it is an essential and something 
for which other products can not be substi- 
tuted. Price control should never be an ob- 
jective of a farmers’ cooperative organization, 
except possibly in a very general way thru the 
control of the production of the product in 
question. What a cooperative should aim at 
is to produce its goods in accordance with con- 
sumer demand and at the lowest cost possible. 
Furthermore, the organization should also en- 
deavor to place it on the 
market in such a way as 
to obtain the largest per- 
centage possible of the 
price the consumer is 
willing to pay. : 

Whatever the farmer 
ean do in accomplishing 
these two things will re- 
act to his advantage and 
help to place agriculture 
on an equality with other 
industries. On the whole, 
the farmers’ cooperative 
movement is making but 
slow progress, and yet 
when we look at the total 
volume of the business 
that is annually trans- 
acted by farm organiza- 
tions, it is astonishingly 
large. Statisties indicate 
that there are nearly 
12,000 farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations in the 
United States, and that 
they did a total business 
last year of two and one- 


Plant of Farmers’ 
Creamery at Keo- 
sauqua, Iowa. 





uilding Creameries in 


Sou thern lowa 


How Cooperation Is Helping to Bring Farm Relief 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


quarter billion dollars. The membership of 
these organizations, however, includes only 
about one-fifth of all the farmers. 

A short time ago, I had the pleasure of vis- 
iting the Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery at 
Keosauqua, lowa, of which C. H. Reeve is the 
efficient manager. This creamery is a fine 
example of what farmers can do for them- 
selves by organizing and working together as 
a unit. This creamery, organized on the Dan- 
ish plan, was built and started operations the 
latter part of July, 1927. Accordingly, it is 
just five years old, and Mr. Reeve told me 
that the farmers now own it debt free. They 
have not only paid for the entire plant, in- 
cluding all machinery and equipment, in five 
years, but during that time, in addition, they 
have obtained from five to six cents more per 
pound for the butterfat delivered thereto than 
they would have obtained had they not built 
this institution and decided to cooperate with 
each other in converting their eream into but- 
ter and placing it on the market. 

This creamery produced over one million 
pounds of butter per year in 1930 and 1931. 
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It is conservatively es- 
timated that that meant 
an additional income to 
the cooperators of $50,- 
000 a year for the two 
years, over and above 
what they would have 
reeeived by selling their 
cream to _ centralizers. 
Nor is that all. Every 
well managed coopera- 
tive ereamery creates by-products which often 
prove of as great value to the cooperators as 
the higher price they are able to obtain for 
butterfat sold as cream to a privately owned 
creamery. One of these by-products is that the 
farmers get paid for their cream on a quality 
basis. A premium of two cents a pound is paid 
for Grade A eream as compared with Grade 
B. This encourages the farmer to produce bet- 
ter cream from which high grade butter can 
be made. When the Keosauqua creamery be- 
gan to function, 22 per cent of the cream de- 
livered to it graded No. 2; today, only one 
per cent of all cream received falls below 
Grade A. This shows that a distinct step in 
advance has been taken by the farmers. 


Full Price for Butterfat 


Nor is that all. Feeling that they are get- 
ting all out of their butterfat that it is pos- 
sible for them to obtain, even if the present 
price is low, these cooperators are taking a 
greater interest in everything they are doing 
on their farms. They are feeding their cows 
more efficiently, breeding them to better bulls, 
thereby gradually improving their herds and 
making them more profitable. They are grow- 
ing more legumes—more alfalfa, more of the 
clovers and more soybeans, and consequently 
less timothy and red-top. 

This means that less high protein feed has 
to be purchased per pounc. of butterfat pro- 
duced. Many are also testing their herds and 
keeping production records of each individual 
cow so as to enable them to know accurately 
which are the most economical producing cows 
and therefore also which are the best indi- 
viduals from which to raise heifers for the im- 
provement of their herds. 

But the Keosauqua creamery is not the only 
cooperative creamery in Van Buren county. 
The second was built at Farmington in June, 
1929, and last year, with 400 patrons, it pro- 
duced 400,000 pounds of butter. The farmers 

in the Keosauqua district 

First of eighteen made such a success of 

southeasternIowa their venture that those 

creameries. in the Farmington see- 

tion decided to follow 
suit. 

As has been hinted be- 
fore, 99 per cent of the 
butter produced by Mr. 
Reeve, manager of the 
Keosauqua plant, is 92- 
seore butter, and A. C. 
Baldwin, manager of the 
Farmington plant, is do- 
ing equally as well as to 
quality. In this connee- 
tion, it is of interest to 
mention that Mr. Bald- 
win was trained by Mr. 
Reeve, of Keosauqua. 
This means that the 
farmers are actually 
training their own men 
to earry on the business 
of butter- making for 
them. Van Buren county 
farmers evidently know 
(Concluded on page 21) 
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EDITORIALS 


OWA and the rest of 

the corn belt states 
have a new distinction 
this year. For the first 
time in years, they are 
doubtful states. Now, doubtful states—those 
states that may go one way or the other in an 
election—are the fair-haired boys of election 
year. In ordinary times, nobody pays much 
attention to what Iowa wants in a political 
way, just as nobody pays much attention to 
what Alabama wants. Iowa always goes Re- 
publican; Alabama always goes Democratic. 
So the campaigners do their worrying about 
New York and Ohio and the border states, 
where each side has a chance to win. 

This year, the situation is different. The 
corn belt is a political battleground. Governor 
Roosevelt spoke at Sioux City a day or two 
ago. President Hoover will speak at Des 
Moines next Tuesday. Both parties seem to 
see Iowa and the other normally Republican 
corn belt states as hanging in the balance with 
a chance of going either way. 

From the farm standpoint, this is all to the 
good. We hope Iowa and the other states keep 
the politicians guessing until the votes are 
counted. In that way, we may be able to get 
some real pledges for farm relief from both 
parties. 

We have made some gains already as a re- 
sult of this situation. Governor Roosevelt has 
come out for refinaneing of farm mortgages 
at lower rates and for halting of foreclosures. 
He has pledged himself to a restoration of the 
foreign market for farm products by tariff 
revision. He has declared for making the tar- 
iff effective on farm products by a federal 
program based on the Domestic Allotment 
Plan. 

Perhaps President Hoover, alarmed by the 
reports that Iowa and tlie other corn belt 
states are slipping, may reconsider his posi- 
tion on these points and try to match the 
Democratic pledges when he speaks at Des 
Moines next week. 

His task will be more difficult than Gov- 
ernor Rooosevelt’s. To win farm votes, Presi- 
dent Hoover must not only match the pledges 
of the Democratie candidate, but must also 
explain to farmers why any relianee should 
be placed on Republican promises, in view of 
the record of the past four years. Those farm- 
ers who believe the campaign pledges of 1928 
have not been fulfilled may be doubtful as to 
how much weight should be given to new 
promises from the same source, 

Farmers are bound to be asking: ‘* What 
will the Republicans do about foreclosures? 
What will they do about regaining the foreign 
market for farm products? What will they 
do about handling the exportable surplus so 
that it won’t depress the domestic market? 
Why, with the control of the government in 
their hands, have they waited so long before 
enacting some effective aid for agriculture ?”’ 

Next week, they may get the answer. 

Farmers have everything to gain by holding 
back and making both parties bid for their 
support. They have everything to gain by 
voting this year, and every year, by convic- 
tion instead of by habit. 


The Corn 
Belt Goes 
Doubtful 


HIS is the time of 

year when a_ note- 
book and a pencil are 
worth money, provided 
they are used, and pro- 
vided the notebook isn’t put away so carefully 
it can't be found next spring. 

During the busy season, every farmer says 
to himself: ‘‘ When I get time, I must remem- 
ber to fix up the fence by the creek,’’ or, ‘‘We 
had too many peas in the garden this vear, 
and not enough sweet corn. I must remember 
that next spring,”’’ or, ‘‘That old cultivator 


Pencil 
As a Farm 
Tool 


, 


was about ready to break down the last time 
around. I’d better look it over this winter and 
see whether it’s worth saving for another 
year.”’ 

Every week, every day almost, a farmer is 
reminded of mistakes in planning that should 
be remedied next season, of odd jobs that 
should be done before another spring, of labor- 
saving echanges-that could be worked out. But 
if he is driving ahead on a fourteen-hour-day 
schedule, it’s hard to take even enough time 
to note the points down. 

‘“‘T’ll remember that, anyway,’’ he says to 
himself. 

Few of us have memories that good. The 
sensible thing is to jot down these points at 
the first opportunity. If it hasn’t been done 
before, do it now. 

A notebook listing the mistakes and the 
omissions in the farming program this sum- 
mer will help any farmer to get organized 
this winter for a more successful campaign 
next year. 


What Is 
Tariff on 
Corn Worth? 


HE Agricultural Ad- 

visory Council, which 
is a Republican propa- 
ganda organization, 
claims that corn prices 
are beneficially affected by the tariff. This 
argument will interest our readers who have 
been offered 14 cents a bushel for new corn 
delivered in December. We quote as follows: 


Take corn, for example. Our corn price 
is low. So is everything else, from shoe 
buttons to automobiles. Yet our corn to- 
day is 12 cents higher than the Argentine 
market, and only the tariff makes that 
difference. Last year, when all commod- 
ity prices were on a better level, our corn 
was 39 cents over Argentine prices. Ar- 
gentina is our only competitor in corn 
production, and her water freight rate to 
our seaboards is less than one-half the 
rail rate from the corn belt.’’ 


In mid-September, when this statement was 
-alled to our attention, corn at Buenos Aires 
was 3314 cents a bushel, as compared with 
2914 cents at Chicago. At country elevators 
in lowa, the price was 17 cents a bushel. The 
tariff is 25 cents a bushel. If this 25-cent tar- 
iff were taken away, would the Agricultural 
Advisory Council argue that corn would be 
selling for 8 cents less than nothing on lowa 
farms? 

It would be a splendid benefit to the Iowa 
farmer if he could get the tariff taken off of 
all things he buys in exchange for his corn 
tariff. Under exeeptional conditions, for a 
brief time in the late summer following a 
year of a short corn crop, the corn tariff may 
do the Iowa farmer as much good as a cent or 
two a bushel. The greatest spread which ever 
existed between Buenos Aires corn prices and 
Chicago corn prices was in the summer of 
1931, following the exceedingly short corn 
crop of 1930. This does not mean, however, 
that if Argentine corn had come into the 
United States free of duty, it would have had 
any material effect on Iowa corn prices. Oc- 
sasionally, we would lose the market for a few 
million bushels on the Atlantie and Pacifie 
seaboards, but this loss would represent the 
product of only one or two Iowa counties, and 
the effect on prices would be practically nil. 

It is all right for the Iowa farmer to hold 
on to the corn tariff until he can exchange it 
for something worth while. Perhaps some day 
he ean put it to work with an equalization 
fee or an allotment plan. What we object to 
is the effort to make Iowa farmers thankful 
for things which are harmful. In our opinion, 
the tariff on industrial products has cost the 
Towa farmer at least a thousand times as much 
as the benefit which he has received on the 
corn tariff, 


F YOU want to enjoy 

yourself for a day and 
see what good, husky 
farm athletes ean do, 
visit your county husk- 
ing contest. If you think you are a pretty fast 
husker, and want to know just how good you 
are, enter the contest and try out yourse!l! 
along with some of the other speed members. 

Within the next few weeks, husking contests 
will be staged in many parts of Iowa. Lyon 
county is first, with a contest on October 12. 
Allamakee, in the opposite side of the state, 
is husking soon. So are Boone, Story, Jasper, 
Grundy, Carroll, Fremont, Wayne, Bremer, 
Lueas and Adair. 

County contests can be held up until No- 
vember 1. Rules and other information wil! 
be sent upon request. 

On November 4, the fifteen best huskers 
will meet in the state contest, to be held near 
Colfax, in Jasper county, to determine who 
will be state champion for 1932. Lee Carey, 
the 1931 winner, is going to defend his title, 
but there are plenty of good huskers ready to 
question his ability to win. Colfax is plan- 
ning on a big day, and arrangements are be- 
ing made to handle a big husking crowd. 

The winner and the runner-up in the Iowa 
contest will go to Kewanee, IIl., the following 
week to compete in the national contest, held 
on November 10. This contest promises to be 
one of the largest yet, as a new state, South 
Dakota, will have contestants along with Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Indiana, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Ohio and Iowa. 

Take a day off and see what the boys can 
do when it comes to tossing corn into a wagon- 
box when a title is at stake. 


Husking 
Contests 
Start 


. 


IVESTOCK exhibit- 
ors, especially 
men, at some of the state 
fairs this year, 
plained a good deal in 
regard to the absence of farmers around thie 
ringside. 

‘““What’s wrong? Why can’t we get thie 
crowds out?’’ they asked. ‘‘A show doesn’t 
mean much if it just involves dividing up 
prize money among ourselves.”’ 

For several years, the economic situation 
has been blamed for this condition, and, un- 
doubtedly, it is a major reason for the slump 
in fair attendance. However, we have had a 
feeling for several years that something else 
ails our livestock programs. One of the first 
things we suspect is a lack of variety from 
vear to vear. It has almost become a habit with 
fair-goers to say: ‘‘It’s the same old thing. 
There’s nothing new for us to see.”’ 

Unfortunately, there is something in what 
these people say. They know they will go to 
the fair and see some nice-looking livestock. 
On show day, they will see the judge quietly 
sort over the entries. and watch the ribbons 
passed out to the winners. Little information 
will be given out to the crowd. The chances 
are pretty strong that there will be no new 
features, such as demonstrations and displays, 
to lighten the menu for the ringsider. So too 
many folks swing hurriedly thru the livestock 
barns and go over to take in the amusement 
features. And if the amusement features 
don’t appeal to them, they may not come [0 
the fair. 

There have been a number of things suz- 
gested by breeders and others that might be 
tried at some of our fairs to promote farmer 
interest. 

In the case of swine, for example, one of 
the best possibilities is a good fat barrow 
show. Such a feature proved out well at t 
National Show. At the Towa State 
Fair this vear, some men expressed the idea 


to 


that by another year it might be advisable t 
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try a barrow show, even if it means whacking 
off some of the futurity money. A good mar- 
ket hog exhibition, of course, has a very close 
connection to the farmer’s business of raising 
hogs to sell as meat. A practical speaking and 
demonstration period during the judging ses- 
sion might also build up interest. 

Still another suggestion is for an exhibition 
of animals proved to be superior pork pro- 
ducers thru the Swine Record of Performance 
test. A good item might be a snappy hog 
grading demonstration, handled by competent 
hog experts, once each day at the fair. 

All these seem to us interesting suggestions. 
They may be worth study by the fair boards 
as they consider measures to keep our state 
fairs in their high place as useful public in- 
stitutions. 


Halting ORE foreclosures 

than ever before 
Foreclosures are scheduled for the 
On Farms corn belt this winter, but 


we doubt if that sched- 
ule will be carried out. There are three prin- 
cipal reasons for this belief. 

The first is that in most cases right now it 
doesn’t pay the holder of the mortgage to 
press for foreclosure. The cost of the pro- 
ceedings, the loss taken in the year of redemp- 
tion, and the difficulty of operating or of 
selling the farm, make such action far more 
expensive and risky than permitting or even 
encouraging the farmer to stay on the land. 

The second reason is that public sentiment 
is against such action. The recommendations 
of the recent governor’s conference at Sioux 
City, the public statements of President Hoov- 
er and Governor Roosevelt, the pronounce- 
ments of hundreds of prominent individuals 
and of associations, all stress the point that 
the mortgage holder that presses for imme- 
diate settlement in these times is in danger 
of being outlawed by public sentiment. 

The third reason is that farmers are not in 
the mood to permit wholesale foreclosures. C. 
E. Hearst, president of the lowa Farm Bureaa 
Federation, perhaps the most conservative 
farm organization in the corn belt, said in a 
letter to President Hoover: 

‘‘Our farmers are organizing to resist fore- 
closures in many parts of the state. They will 
not abandon their homes and farms without 
a struggle.’’ 

Stopping foreclosures, of course, is only a 
temporary expedient. Such action must be 
followed by legislative efforts to raise the 
price level, refinance farm mortgages at low 
rates, and make the tariff effective on farm 
produets of which we send a surplus abroad. 

Farmers that really want to get action along 
these lines will see that the candidates for 
congress in their state and district declare 
themselves definitely on these three points be- 
fore November 8. 


Lard 


E ordinarily export 


: about one-half of 
Exports to our packing house lard, 
Germany and Germany and Eng- 


land are the two biggest 
buyers. Unfortunately for the American hog 
farmers, the Germans have put on a lot of 
effort in recent years on the problem of dis- 
covering lard substitutes. In this country, 
cottonseed oil has served as the source of most 
of the lard substitutes, but in Germany the 
experimenting has been done with soybean 
oil. Soybean oil costs less than half as much 
as lard, and the German chemists are doing 
their best to make it possible to shift German 
consuming demand from lard to seybean oil. 
If American hog farmers had an organiza- 
tion worthy of the name, they would make a 
definite effort to reorganize their business so 
as to remove lard as much as possible from the 
European market, while at the same time 
they saw to it that the corn acreage was con- 
trolled. 





Odds and Ends 








oe farmers are usually Republicans, 
and for that reason I went down to To- 
peka so I could look into their faces while 
Roosevelt gave his agricultural speech. At 
Topeka, I heard for the first time a man of 
political prominence point out in detail the 
way in which the high tariff had made it. dif- 
ficult for the American farmer to adjust him- 
self to the post-war situation. 

Frank Murphy, of Minnesota, one of the 
sturdiest of the old MeNary-Haugen fighters, 
was in the crowd, and he must have been de- 
lighted exceedingly when Roosevelt referred 
again and again to the Republican agricul- 
tural policy as the ‘‘starve them out’’ policy. 
This phrase was coined by the MeNary-Haug- 
en group to describe most accurately the atti- 
tude of those who were responsible for Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s veto messages. 

As Roosevelt spoke, I called to mind the 
way in which the high tariff since the war had 
destroyed the European demand for our sur- 
plus cotton, lard and wheat, and the way in 
which certain Republican leaders had shut the 
other door of escape, which involves making 
the tariff effective for agriculture. In driv- 
ing down to Topeka, we had seen several fam- 
ilies walking along the road with blankets 
strapped to their backs. And again I thought 
of the Republican policy, which means: Keep 
prices low until the surplus farmers are 
starved out, and shift European purchasing 
power so far as possible from agricultural 
products to manufactured goods. 


UT while those who fought against the 
Mellon-Hoover-Coolidge combination in 
the MeNary-Haugen days were greatly grati- 
fied by Roosevelt’s expression of sympathy for 
us in our efforts, the chief thine we were in- 
terested in was his six points. While these 
were being given, I looked carefully into the 
faces of the Kansas farmers, and saw that 
they didn’t fully understand what the points 
were about. Later, when I talked with those 
who had listened over the air, I discovered 
that they also were mystified. Still later, I 
found the standpat Republican press lambast- 
ing Roosevelt for not being specifie. 

Personally, I was delighted with the six 
points, because they told me that Roosevelt 
was committed to the philosophy of the Do- 
mestic Allotment Plan, which Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead described in 
the issue of April 16, and which we have re- 
ferred to on a number of other occasions. The 
Domestic Allotment Plan is almost exactly 
the same as the old MeNary-Haugen idea, ex- 
cept that the tariff benefits go to those who 
sign up an agreement to control their acre- 
age. Stated in another way, the Domestic 
Allotment Plan provides for giving the tariff 
benefits to those who are mside the coopera- 
tive movement—it does not hold the umbrella 
over those who are outside, as is the case at 
the present time. In brief, it may be said that 
the Domestic Allotment Plan is the 1932 mod- 
el of the MeNary-Haugen bill, especially de- 
signed to increase prices without bringing 
about an overproduction. 

Many Republicans have realized ‘that only 
by using something in the nature of the Do- 
mestie Allotment Plan would it be possible to 
make the middle-west safe in the long run for 
high tariff Republican doctrines. It was for 
this reason that the door was held open to the 
Domestie Allotment Plan in the Republican 
platform, as a result of the efforts of a prom- 
inent Nebraskan. For a time it seemed as tho 
both parties might be willing to lend a help- 
ing hand to the Domestic Allotment Plan, but 
President Hoover ended all hope of this with 
his acceptance speech. In that speech, Hoover 
inferred that all efforts to raise farm product 
prices and to control acreage were bureau- 
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eratie, and said curtly concerning such plans: 
**T shall oppose them.’’ 

It is not often that presidential candidates 
commit themselves as far as Roosevelt did at 
Topeka. If President Hoover, in his October 
4 Des Moines speech, is one-half as definite 
in proposing a plan for handling the agricul- 
tural surplus, we may all consider ourselves 
exceedingly fortunate. 

A part of the Roosevelt speech which made 
a much greater impression on the crowd 
than his description of the Domestie Allot- 
ment Plan dealt with the lending of govern- 
ment money to carry farmers over until such 
time as higher prices will enable them to pull 
themselves out. I think Roosevelt appreciates 
that in ease he becomes president, it will take 
some time until the combination of lower tar- 
iffs and the Domestic Allotment Plan will 
build up farm purchasing power to the point 
where unjust foreclosures will cease. 


OTH the Republican and Democratie plat- 
forms are exceedingly reactionary on the 
money question, and I am wondering how far 
Roosevelt will go along this line during the 
campaign. He has said several times that he 
thinks the farmer’s dollar should be given its 
normal purchasing power, but this is not quite 
the same thing as the Honest Dollar. John 
Thompson, of this paper, who called on Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt at Columbus, asked him what 
he thought of the Goldsborough bill, and 
Roosevelt stated that he was strongly in favor 
of its objectives. 

Doctor Warren, of Cornell University, who 
has probably spent more time studying the 
effect of gold on ‘credit and prices in recent 
years than any one else, has been quite close 
to Roosevelt ever since he became governor. 
On that account, I am hopeful, in case Roose- 
velt becomes president, that he will see the full 
light of day on the monetary question. It 
should be fairly easy for him to do so, because 
the Wall Street crowd at the present time are 
fighting him almost unanimously. 


HE editorial, ‘‘Take Over the Joint Stoek 

Land Banks,’’ has provoked extensive 
comment. One of the most influential news- 
paper men in north-central Iowa asks if it 
might not be better for the men who have 
money borrowed from the joint stock land 
banks if the thing were worked out in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Let the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ation lend money to the joint stock land 
banks under the stipulation that in ease 
they foreclose a farm, they shall not put 
it upon the market for an amount less 
than the mortgage, including costs of all 
kinds—and providing, furthermore, that 
no deficiency judgment shall follow. That 
deficiency judgment is a villainous thing 
and ought to be outlawed. 

I am not thinking of the wélfare of the 
joint stock land banks or of the bondhold- 
ers, but of the welfare of the land-owners 
who are terribly hurt by the sale of these 
joint stock land bank farms at such ruin- 
ously low prices. Wouldn’t loans to the 
joint stock lend banks, under proper res- 
ervation, cure this evil more surely than 
a federal receiver could? 

We have put this matter up to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and find 
that it is willing to lend only about $20 an 
acre against average Iowa farm land to the 
joint stock land banks. We are hopeful that 
this attitude will change, and that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will give genu- 
ine cooperation to the joint stock land banks 
and the federal land banks, in the effort to 
work out a plan which will enable both of 
them to pursue a policy which is at least as 
enlightened as that of the insurance com- 
panies. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 





The motto for every Christian church should 
be: In essentials, that is, all things essential to 
salvation, unity; in non-essentials, diversity; in 
all things, charity—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Should Our Hogs Be 
Inbred? 


There is popular belief that 
inbreeding of hogs tends to 
produce smaller litters, pigs of 
lower vitality and therefore 
more susceptible to disease and 
parasitic infection, and that it 
results in an increase in the 
cost of pork production  be- 
cause the inbred pigs are 
not able to produce as much 
pork from a given weight of 
feed, even when well balanced, 
as outbred pigs or pigs pro- 
duced by unrelated parents. 

While some breeders have 
profited by a limited amount 
of inbreeding to intensify cer- 
tain bloodlines, the rank and 
file of hog breeders are fearful 
of the practice. When it comes 
to citing definite, concrete ef- 
fects of inbreeding, few facts, 
based upon actual experiment, 
are available outside of what 
has been contributed in recent 
years by the Oklahoma experi- 
ment station. The animal hus- 
bandry department of that in- 
stitution, during the last sev- 
eral years, has been raising and 
feeding inbred in comparison 
with outbred pigs. 

In raising inbred pigs, half-brother 
and half-sister Duroc matings were 
made. The pigs from such breeding 
were then compared in a number of 
ways with those from unrelated par- 
ents of the same breed. Both inbred 
and outbred pigs were weaned at 60 
days of age, and each litter was fed 
by itself to an average weight of 225 
pounds per pig. All were self-fed on 
corn, shorts and tankage. 

Fifty-two litters of first, second, 
third and fourth generation inbred 
pigs averaged 7.4 pigs per litter, as 
compared to 9.4 pigs per litter in 24 
litters of outbred pigs. It was also 
shown that an average of 11.4 per 
cent of the inbred pigs were still- 
born, as compared with 7.6 per cent 
of the outbreds. At weaning time, 
67.8 per cent of the inbred pigs born 
were still alive, whil 69.7 per cent of 
the outbreds were alive. At 120 days 
of age, 42.7 per cent of the inbreds 
were alive and 53.8 per cent of the 
outbreds. 

It took the inbreds an average of 
299 days to reach 225 pounds in 
weight, and the outbreds 280 days. 
The former consumed 456 pounds of 
feed per hundred pounds of gain, as 
compared with 417 pounds by the lat- 
ter. Among the inbreds, more pigs 
succumbed to flu and pneumonia 
than among the outbreds, while the 
former also suffered more from par- 
asitic infection. Roughly, it required 
9 per cent more feed per ewt. of gain 
by the inbreds than by the outbreds. 
In other words, the ideas commonly 
held by breeders of the bad effects 
of indiscriminate inbreeding proved 
to be correct by actual tests. 


Purebred Beef Cattle 


There appears to be no doubt that 
grain prices will be relatively lower 
than livestock prices for a number of 
years to come, because there is an 
actual scarcity of cattle at least, 
and the building up of the beef sup- 
ply, as every one knows, is a compar- 
atively slow process. It is safe to say 
that farmers generally are in agree- 
ment with this view and that there 
will be a tendency to breed and fat- 
ten more cattle in the next five years 
than there has been for some time. 

It is also evident that there is 
much greater appreciation by the 
farmer today than there was ten or 
fifteen years ago, of the value of 
good blood in beef breeding herds. 
This means that if the present rise in 
livestock prices is a genuine trend 
toward a higher price level, as many 
believe it to be, an active demand 
will soon develop for purebred bulls 
to be used in herds maintained for 
the production of feeding stock. 
In addition to this, there will also 
be a growing demand for registered 
females to be used as foundation ani- 





mals in building up new 
herds of purebred cattle. 

Then, too, many purebred herds of 
beef cattle have been deteriorated in 
quality in recent years, and the own- 
ers of these will before long be call- 
ing upon the relatively few herds that 
have been maintained in excellent 
condition from a quality point of 
view for the best bulls and females 
available. The fact that for a num- 
ber of years to come, the farmer will 
be in position to market 
his grain much more to his 
advantage in the form of 
beef than at the elevator, 
is bound to result in a stim- 
ulation of the breeding of 
better cattle all along the 
line—from the producer of 
market cattle up to the 
producer of the highest 
type of purebreds. 

If the outlook as outlined is cor- 
rect, it is evident that those who 
make the first start in this cattle 
improvement project, while the price 
of purebreds is. still very rea- 
sonable, are going to be the greatest 
beneficiaries of the movement when 
prices come back. 


Oats vs. Corn for Calves 


“With oats selling at 11 cents a 
bushel, or about one-third of a cent 
a pound, what is its feeding value as 
compared with corn at 28 cents a 
bushel, or one-half cent a pound?” 

This is a question which came to 
our desk a short time ago, and one 
that no doubt many have asked them- 
selves in these days of low grain 
prices. 

One way to answer this question 
is to refer to a feeding test conducted 
at Iowa State College this year, and 
reported at the recent Feeders’ Day 
at Ames. One lot of high grade steers 
—Lot 1—was fed for a period of 240 
days on shelled corn supplemented 
with linseed meal, silage, alfalfa hay, 
minerals and salt. Another lot—Lot 7 
—of the same kind of calves, averag- 
ing 395 pounds at the start, was fed 
the same ration except that some 
whole oats in addition to shelled corn 
was fed during the first ninety days 
of the feeding period, as follows: For 
the first thirty days, 70 per cent corn 
and 30 per cent oats; for the second 
thirty days, 80 per cent corn and 20 
per cent oats, and for the third thirty 
days, 90 per cent corn and 10 per 
cent oats. 

Lot 1, the corn lot, gained an aver- 
age of 2.36 pounds a day, and Lot 7, 
the corn and oats lot, 2.16 pounds. 
Per 100 pounds of gain, Lot 1 con- 
sumed 334 pounds of shelled corn, 82 
pounds of linseed meal, 680 pounds of 
Silage and 55 pounds of alfalfa hay; 
Lot 7, 392 pounds of corn, 18 pounds 
of whole oats, 90 pounds of linseed 


Is shrink in proportion to the length of the haul when hogs are trucked to market? 


Farm and Feed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


meal, 678 pounds silage 

and 59 pounds alfalfa. 

Thus the shelled corn lot actually- 

consumed less corn and linseed meal 

than the corn and oats lot, and made 

a higher average daily gain. The oats 

fed actually appeared to be thrown 

away. Lot 1, crediting gains made by 

hogs following cattle at $4 per cwt., 

made a profit above feed cost of 

$24.96 per head, while Lot 7 made a 

corresponding profit of only $21.75. 

In this case, however, corn 

was valued at 29 cents and 

oats at 20 cents. Oats usu- 

ally make a better showing, 

yet it is doubtful if oats 

should ever be given more 

than three-fourths the value 

of corn, pound for pound, 

even as a partial feed for 

baby beeves, except as an 

aid in getting them on feed. 

On that basis, when corn is worth 28 

cents, oats should not be valued at 

more than 12 cents, and then only 

when fed in small quantities to fat- 

tening cattle as compared with corn. 

In other words, a bushel of corn, for 

the purpose mentioned, is worth more 
than two bushels of oats. 


Shrinkage in Livestock 

Some rather valuable figures per- 
taining to shrink in cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep from shipping point 
to market have been published re- 
cently by the Minnesota experiment 


station, involving practically 170 
head of these four classes of live- 
stock. The results are interesting, 
to say the least. The shrink was com- 
puted as loss in weight from the lo- 
cal shipping point, and not from ac- 
tual home weights. The fill from 
feed and water was larger for the 
cattle shipped over 200 miles than 
for those which were shipped about 
100 miles. 

The distances shipped by truck 
were divided into three zones. Cattle 
shipped less than 100 miles showed a 
shrink of 2.38 per cent; 100 to 199 
miles, 2.27 per cent, and 200 to 299 
miles 1.52 per cent. The reason for 
the lower shrink in cattle shipped a 
greater distance was thought to be 
due to the fact that the greater the 
shipping distance, up to 300 miles, 
the greater, probably, the appetites 
of the cattle, and a better fill. 

On the average, in the shipment of 
2,800 calves, a shrink of around 4 per 
cent was observed. This was but 
slightly affected by distance. Some 
100,000 hogs averaged a shrink of 
1.38 per cent, with comparatively lit- 
tle variation on ‘account of distance. 
Based upon shipments of 2,400 head, 
sheep showed an average shrink of 
close to 4 per cent, the same as hogs 
—which, again, were not much affect- 
ed by the distances shipped. 
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Grow More Flax in 
lowa 


For the last two years, Iowa 
farmers have been urged to 
grow more flax, and it has been 
suggested that this be done at 
the expense of the oat acreage. 
Oat prices being lower than 
ever this year, there can be no 
question but farmers will soon 
be sitting up and taking notice 
of the advisability of paying 
some attention to these sug- 
gestions. 

A landlord, who owns some 
of as good farms as can be 
found in the state, said recent- 
ly that his two-thirds of the 
oat crop brought him a gross 
return of $1.30 per acre, while 
his taxes amounted to $2 an 
acre. Thousands of others have 
had similar experiences. 

The average price of flax- 
seed last year was around $1.25 
a bushel and the average yield 
eight bushels per acre, which 
made a gross income of $10 an 
acre. This may not sound very 
encouraging, but it is a lot bet- 
ter than the oat crop did. This 
year, flax prices have been low- 
er, yet the average up to Au- 
gust 1 was better than $1 per 

bushel, and the chances are that the 
yield will be ten bushels per acre or 
better. 

Wilt resistant varieties of flax can 
now be secured, which means that 
good yields can be obtained in this 
state with as much certainty as oats. 
Then, too, flax is as good a nurse 
crop for clover, alfalfa and sweet clo- 
ver as oats and it costs no more to 
grow it. It ripens about the same 
time as oats and seed-bed prepara- 
tions for both crops are about the 
same. 

The average yield of flax in Iowa 
for twelve years has been 9.75 bush- 
els per acre, and this year the sta- 
tion at Ames, on several fields of 
flax, obtained an average yield of 
fourteen bushels per acre. 

Flax is now being grown in only 
fifteen northern and northwestern 
counties in this state, while it might 
be grown in every county to good 
advantage. No special soil prepara- 
tion is needed for the crop; neither 
ig any special machinery required 
for production and harvesting. Using 
a portion of the oat acreage for flax, 
therefore, will require no new invest- 
ments, and the difference in income 
will be considerable. Besides, flax is 
a cash crop for which there is a fins 
market at all times in Des Moines. 

Think this matter over for next 
year. Try fifteen or twenty acres in 
flax. We believe you will find it much 
more profitable than growing oats. 
The old theory of flax being “harder” 
on the soil than oats was exploded 
long ago. Flax draws no more plant 
food from the soil than other grain 
crops. 


High Yields Lower Costs 

Word comes from Ohio that of the 
fifty-five farmers in that state who 
checked their corn yields officially 
last year, those whose yields ranged 
between 70 and 90 bushels per acre 
produced the crop for 21.7 cents per 
bushel. Those whose yields exceeded 
90 bushels an acre produced corn at 
16.5 cents a bushel, and the few 
whose yields ran up to 110 bushels 
and better, found their production 
costs as low as 13.8 cents per bushel. 

High crop yields and superior live 
stock are essential in these days of 
low prices. The aim should be, if 
necessary to avoid overproduction, 
to produce fewer acres of crops and 
put more land in grass and hay, and 
utilize legumes to the fullest extent 
possible. To illustrate, producing 
3,000 bushels of corn on forty acres 
of ground is a lot more profitable 
than utilizing sixty acres for that 
purpose. Producing more feed per 
acre, and converting that feed into 
the largest possible quantity of live- 
stock products should he the aim of 
every farmer. 
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Pages fall, when the fair opens at 
Spencer, folks in Clay county, 
Iowa, stop plowing for a couple of 
days and drive into their county-seat 
town for a good time. Then a lot of 
the neighbors over in the adjoining 
counties of O’Brien, Dickinson, Palo 
Alto and Buena Vista do the same 
thing. Still more visitors arrive 
from points farther away, over all 
northwestern Iowa. As a result, the 
Clay County Fair, barely fifteen 
years old, has become one of the 
greatest fairs in the country. 

Officials were honestly worried 
when the gates were thrown open on 
Tuesday of last week. Everything 
had been done to attract a large 
crowd, but, as one director said: “You 
know how times are!” The sun shone 
brightly all the first day and the 
“beginner” crowd was pleasing. 

Wednesday brought rain. Hopes 
fell again when folks began to recall 
the rainy season of last year. But 
Thursday brought back the sun and 
a big crowd. The rest of the week 
was as satisfactory. 

It is a revelation in successful fair 
management to watch the Spencer 
people put on their show. It is equal- 
ly inspiring to watch the folks of 
northwestern Iowa recognize worthy 
efforts by coming out in good num- 
bers. 


Where the Big Hogs Grow 


One of the main reasons why the 
Spencer fair has earned a place in 
the sun is because it is putting on a 
good livestock show in an important 
corn belt livestock territory. This is 
evident to the most casual observer. 
The barns were well filled again this 
year, and most of the stuff shown 
was of state fair caliber. Late Sep- 
tember is an especially fortunate 
time for the Clay county show, as 
many herds make it the final fair of 
the major circuits. 

Hogs and horses held the spotlight 
in the open livestock classes. There 
was an unusually large number of 
swine in the pens, and the big 
showing of horses attracted much 
interest. 

The feature of the swine division 
was the large exhibition of Spotted 
Poland China hogs. With ten herds, 
totaling around 170 head, quar- 
tered in the barns, everybody agreed 
that this was one of the best show- 
ings the breed has made all season. 
Consequently, the competition was 
pretty hot. For instance, I talked 
with Joe Holland, of Hartley, who 
won several grand championships at 
the larger county fairs this year. He 
did not fare so well at Spencer, but 
smiled as we reviewed the final re- 
sults. 

Harlan Harper, of Ames, placed the 
Spotted Polands and picked the aged 
sow, Baby Face, shown by C. H. Mil- 
ler, of Alexander, Iowa, to wear the 
grand champion ribbon. She had a 
Close race for senior championship 
with the smooth junior yearling 


shown by Roth Bros., of Edna, Iowa. 
This is the second year that Chris 
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Champion Percheron stallion, exhibited by B. F. Barber, Fonda, Iowa. 


Miller has been out on the major fair 
circuit. 

Judge Harper found some nice tops 
in the boar classes and passed out 
the grand purple ribbon to The Der- 
by, shown by Clarence Schultz, of 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. Schultz was a 
heavy winner at Spencer, with his 
string of eighteen head. He has been 
at six fairs this season, including 
the Minnesota State Fair, where he 
won the grand championship for 
Spotted Poland boars. 

The spring pigs in both boar and 
gilt classes were not up to the usual 
&tandard this year. This was true in 
all breeds, to some extent. I asked 
several breeders the reason for this. 
Harlan Harper was one who said the 
breeders hadn’t done as good a job 
of feeding out the young stuff as 
usual. Then some individuals had 
flu, which set them back. 

The Hampshire men brought out 
some nice classes for their judge, E. 
L. Quaife, of Ames. The grand cham- 
pion sow, Goldia Perfection, shown in 
the aged class by C. C. Baas, of West 
Bend, Iowa, was an especially pleas- 
ing individual. She was bred by Baas 
and was sired by Big Prospect, from 
the H. W. Oxley herd. The first prize 
senior yearling and junior yearling 
sows, Lady Perfection and Perfection 
Miss, respectively, are full sisters and 
are out of Goldia Perfection. Several 
boars in the money were farrowed by 
this same aged sow. 

Matt Locatis & Sons, of Humboldt, 
Iowa, brought out Iowa Flash, a se- 
nior yearling boar, sired by New 
Model, to win the grand boar cham- 
pionship. Locatis told me how he had 
recently repurchased the boar from 
a neighbor who had done a good job 
ot growing him out. The junior boar 


Grand champion hogs at the Clay County Fair. Left to right 


nonors went to Harper & Son. The 
junior champion Hampshire sow came 
from the herd of J. M. Sanders. 

The Harper herd, of Ames, copped 
both grand prizes in the Duroc divi- 
sion, but class winnings were pretty 
well split up among all the exhibitors 
in the breed. The winnings indicated 
that northwestern Iowa has a num- 
ber of up-and-coming Duroc herds. 
Top animals in the several boar class- 
es were shown by W. O. Fain, Grant 
Lynn & Sons, J. L. Harper & Son, 8S. 
C. Hagedorn & Son and B. F. Weeks. 
Harpers won the boar grand cham- 
pionship on Big Brother, sired by 
Superba, and the sow championship 
on Big Queen, an April two-year-old 
sow which weighs 900 pounds, and 
which was added to the string at the 
Minnesota State Fair. 

Stanley Addy, of Marcus, Iowa, 
was on top most of the time in the 
Poland China classes. His grand 
champion boar was King of Kings, 
a Holmes bred pig. The grand cham- 
pion sow, also shown by Addy, was 
Royal Lady, bred on the Addy farm 
and sired by Royal Knight. Mr. Addy 
has been a regular exhibitor at the 
Spencer fair for five or six years. R. 
C. Henry, of Sheldon, Iowa, had the 
junior champion boar, and James De 
Voss, of Ocheyedan, exhibited the ju- 
nior champion gilt. 

The Tamworth show was another 
contest between the herds shown by 
Walter Kruse, of Sheldon, Iowa, and 
the Fox Chemical Co., of Des Moines. 
The competition between these hogs 
has featured the Tamworth showing 
at several corn belt fairs this season. 
Boyd Weidlein, of Webster City, was 
the judge at Spencer. 

Fox again took senior and grand 
honors in both boar and sow classes 


Spotted 


Poland sow shown by Miller; Hampshire sow shown by Baas, and 
Stanley Addy’s Poland boar. 








on Tamfalfa Tom and Tamfalfa Su- 
sie. Tamfalfa Susie was champion at 
the National Swine Show. R. G. Me- 
Duff, former swine breeder, was in 
charge of the Fox herd this year. The 
junior ribbons went to the Kruse 
boar entry, Floyd Crest Ted 8th, and 
the sow, Floyd Crest Meg 6th, both 
sired by Tamfalfa Ted 8th. 

Funk Bros., of Sheldon, Iowa, head- 
ed the winnings in the Chester White 
classes. Their boar, Judge ist, and 
sow, Rainbow Beauty, won the grand 
championships. The sow was grand 
champion at the Spencer fair last 
year, showing as a senior yearling. 
Both of these animals have been 
grand winners at fairs at Sae City, 
Alta, Algona and Moville, this year. 

Altho most of the swine breeders 
did not keep on as many boars this 
year as usual, they were more alert 
than ever for signs of farmer de- 
mand in the hog alleys. One Spotted 
Poland enthusiast, with outstanding 
stuff, told me: “I’ve had a number 
of hot prospects stop here looking for 
boars, but it’s pretty hard to make a 
sale. Just the same, I have sold 
enough stuff so I don’t believe I will 
have sufficient left for a public sale 
this fall.” D. V. Summerbell, Hamp 
shire breeder, of Dickens, Iowa, said 
some of the spring boars were moy- 
ing at around $20 a head. He believes 
that where a _ public auction is 
planned, a gilt sale would go a little 
better after the March settlement, 
when farmers will be a little more 
certain about their plans for 1933. 


Credit for Breeders 


Another comment I picked up in 
the hog barns was to the effect that 
as long as price is a main considera- 
tion in buying purebred stuff, a 
breeder can hardly afford to put 
much polish on his young stuff. Two 
elderly fellows were talking very ear- 
nestly on judging day about the gov- 
ernment lending money to farmers 
for feeder livestock. These two men 
were wondering why it wouldn’t be 
good business to help finance a farm- 
er in getting some better breeding 
stuff on his place. 

When it came time to judge the 
horses, ring officials soon discovered 
it would be necessary to build a 
fence out of wire and steel posts to 
keep the crowd back. One reason, of 
course, was the large number of ani- 
mals entered. In several classes, as 
many as fifteen head were trotted out 
—an unusual feat for a county fair. 
Around 250 head in all were shown, 
it was estimated by R. T. Pullen, 
horse superintendent. 

It’s an old saying among livestock 
exhibitors that horsemen can always 
put on a good show. When they have 
good stuff, there is real excitement. 
This was especially true at the Spen- 
cer fair this year, when the Percher- 
on stallions were sorted over by 
Judge Charles Brown, of Marcus, 
lowa. 

The individual which Brown se 
lected for the grand championship 

(Concluded on page 18) 






































Grand champion Four-H Club steer, shown by Dale Johnson, 
of Dickinson county, Iowa. 


Club Boys at Spencer 


Strong Competition in Junior Show 


HEN you enter the main gate 

at the Clay County Fair 
grounds, you immediately spy an at- 
tractive white building at the far end 
of the drive. On its front are lettered 
the words, “Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work.” This turned out to be a very 
busy place before the week was out, 
and the quality of club exhibits at 
Spencer justifies the expense of the 
equipment. 

The week’s events led off with 
the annual dairy cattle judging con- 
test for county groups of Four-H 
boys. I looked over some of the clas- 
es of calves that these boys were 
called upon to judge. Several of 
them were very difficult to place. 
There was variety of type and lack 
of uniformity in size and quality, 
two things which go to make of 
judging a real problem. 

William Diamond, Jr., of Franklin 
county, Iowa, proved himself an un- 
usual judge, when he garnered 333 
points, to go ahead of his teammate, 
Russell Wagner, and Wendell Webb, 
of Dickinson county. Franklin county 
easily won the team honors, followed 
by Dickinson county, Webster coun- 
ty, Calhoun county and Sac county, 
Willis Danielson was the third mem- 
ber of the Franklin county team, 
coached by V. B. Hamilton. 


Baby Beef Show Leads 


Of course, the big club livestock 
show is in the baby beef division. 
The same number of animals, or 
eighty-two head, were exhibited in 
both the Shorthorn and the Hereford 
breeds. The Angus also had a large 
showing. The judge, Rex Beresford, 
of Ames, found his grand champion 
in the 900-pound Hereford calf, grown 
and shown by 1l-year-old Dale John- 
‘son, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. O. John- 
son, of Milford. Dale had the grand 
champion calf last year, too. His 
1932 winner is a half-brother to the 
dam of the last year’s champion, and 
was sired by Anxiety Domino 4th, 
from the Weise herd. 

The reserve champion was a 
smoothly covered white Shorthorn 
steer, shown by Helen Hodgin, of 
O’Brien county. The Clay county 
championship was won by Wilmer 
Lundt, on an Angus. 

O’Brien, Osceola and Buena Vista 
county club members came in for a 
String of winnings in the pig classes. 
James De Voss, of Osceola county, 
had first prize Poland China boar, 
gilt and litter. Everett Sanders, of 
O’Brien county, made a clean sweep 
of firsts in the Hampshire competi- 
tion, Morris Miller, of Franklin, had 
the first prize Spotted Poland boar 
and litter. The winning gilt was 
shown by Burrell Mathews, of Clay 


county. In the Chester Whites, Rob- 
ert Anderson, of Buena Vista county, 
took all the firsts. William Olhausen, 
of O’Brien county, took the first two 
places among the Duroc boars and 
gilts, and also first on litter, 

The grand champion Guernsey club 
heifer was shown by Blair Bevers, of 
Dickinson county. Donald Byers, of 
Dickinson county, had the grand 
champion Holstein heifer. Judge 
Axel Hanson, of Minneapolis, re- 
marked as the award was made that 
the Byers calf was the best he had 
seen at the Spencer fair in three 
years of judging, and that it would 
have been a winner at some of the 
state fairs this season. 

Dickinson county added still more 
to its heavy score when Jeonard 


Mills came thru for iirst place with 
a neat sorrel mare in the club colt 
class. Leonard won second in the 
1930 show at Spencer, 

There is a special prize for Clay 
county club members in the livestock 
awards. The winning Shorthorn in 
this special division was shown by 
Wayne Stone; the best Hereford steer 
by Carl Schmid. 

In the county senior Guernsey calf 
class, Flavir Clifford was first. Dar- 
tell Mathews had the best senior 
yearling. 

Harvey Pullen won first among 
the Clay county exhibitors on the 
Holstein senior calf, and Lester Sand- 
vig won op his senior yearling. 

The baby beeves this year did not 
have quite as much bloom as they 
have had in former years. The short 
corn crop in northwestern Iowa last 
year is partly responsible for this, 
so I was told. There just wasn’t as 
much liberal feeding as usual. Con- 
centrates also were not fed liberally 
enough in some cases. 

During the past year or so, I have 
noticed some purebred breeders who 
have dropped out of showing their 
animals in the open classes, but who 
have sons who stand up well in the 
club show. And when the son is in 
the ring exhibiting his animals, the 
father may be the most interested 
side-line spectator. A farmer up at 
Spencer confessed to me that the 
picture fitted him. He does not show 
any more, but his boy gets one or 
two of the best animals in the herd 
for use in club work. When the boy 
wins, the whole family gets some ad- 
vertising. 


Good Booth Displays 


Altho not exactly a regular club 
activity, many of the boys and girls 
—especially the girls—were actively 
interested in the township exhibits 
in Agricultural Hall. Some of the 
club work was on exhibit here. Lin- 
coln township won again on a well- 
designed booth. 

Another thing which had the atten- 
tion of the young people for the first 
day of the fair was the diamond ball 
tournament. More than a dozen 
teams were entered, and some excit- 
ing games played. Fonda finally won 
by defeating Aurelia, 6-0.—A. T. T. 


Union Re-elects Miller 


Convention Supports Farmers’ Holiday 


HE convention of the Iowa Farm- 

ers’ Union last week, in Des 
Moines, re-elected President Glenn 
Miller, vociferously supported the 
Farmers’ Holiday movement, de- 
manded the repudiation of the pres- 
ent national administration at the 
polls, asked for heavy cuts in sal- 
aries of state employes, and urged 
national approval of measures pro- 
viding for refinancing mortgages at 
low rates and for legislation insur- 
ing cost of production on farm prod- 
ucts. 

John Simpson, of Oklahoma, na- 
tional president, backed the Holiday 
movement in a speech that brought 
enthusiastic cheering. “A strike is 
no Sunday school picnic,” he de- 
clared. “A strike is a courageous 
minority making a cowardly major- 
ity behave itself.’ 


Attacks Hoover Rule 


He attacked the Hoover adminis- 
tration vigorously. On the attitude 
of the present administration toward 
its 1928 campaign pledges, Simpson 
said: 

“If I give you a ninety-day note 
for $100, and four years afterward I 
haven’t paid you any interest or 
principal, are you going to lend me 
more money?” 

He insisted that the Democratic 
platform endorsed the Frazier bill 
providing for refinancing of farm 
mortgages at 3 per cent, but de- 
nounced the Democratic “sound cw- 
rency” plank, and told of a conver- 
sation with Governor Roosevelt. 


“IT intend to interpret that plank 
liberally,” Simpson quoted Roosevelt 
as saying. 

“What do you 
Simpson asked. 

“I mean we're going to have a 
cheaper dollar,” was the answer Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt gave, according to 
Simpson. 


mean by that?” 
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Simpson insisted that if Hoover 
were elected, he would be the last 
president of the United States, and 
that revolution would follow. He 
added that if Roosevelt were elected 
and didn’t live up to his promises, 
the same thing would happen. 

Milo Reno, in the other head-line 
address of the convention, added to 
the denunciation of the administra- 
tion and urged that when Hoover 
came to Des Moines, October 4, there 
should be a parade with floats show- 
ing the eviction of Iowa farmers un- 
der Republican rule. 

In the business session, John Chal- 
mers, of Madrid, was re-elected as 
vice-president, and Robert Moore, of 
West Branch, as secretary. New di- 
rectors are George W. De Bar, of 
Aurora; Jack Osterman, of Charles 
City; H. E. Roe, of Bonaparte, and 
Cc. J. Schultz, of Merrill. 

With the anti-Reno faction staying 
away from the convention, the ses- 
sion of the fraternal union was un- 
usually peaceful. In the oil associa- 
tion meeting, however, the usual 
struggle was staged with two sets 
of officers and directors being named. 

The group headed by Ralph Moy- 
er, of Fairfield, elected Carl Wilken, 
of Wall Lake, as president; Nic 
Naeve, of Schleswig, as_ vice-presi- 
dent, and R. Mark Brandt, of Daven- 
port, as secretary. Naeve, Albert 
Bellman, of Hospers, and H. R. Lov- 
en, of Decorah, were put on the board. 


Reno Group Elects 


The Reno group, which greatly out- 
numbered the other, elected John 
Adair, of Harvey, as president; E. 
J. Willis, of Cromwell, as vice-presi- 
dent, and L. W. Cook, of Missouri 
Valley, as secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors were Loven, Cook and F. J. 
Goergen, of Granville. 

Court action may be necessary to 
determine the standing of each group. 

The report of the treasurer for 
the fraternal union showed receipts 
of $28,276 and disbursements of 
$28,737.45. 

The T. B. test resolution adopted 
is as follows: 

“We insist that the bovine tuber- 
culin test law be made optional in 
its application, and that all meat 
from condemned animals, such as is 
now sold to the public, be labeled and 
sold as taken from condemned ani- 
mals.” 

On foreclosures, the convention de- 
clared: 

“We recommend that holders of 
mortgages, when compelled to fore- 
close, extend the due date of the 
mortgage and accept as taxes and 
interest a landlord’s share of the 
crop, whether such crop is delivered 
to them or is sold at prevailing 
prices, the full proceeds of such sale 
or delivery of the landlord’s share to 
be full liquidation of taxes and in- 
terest for the current year. We rec- 
ommend such action be effective un- 
til cost of production of farm prod- 
ucts is received.” 











Beau Blanchard’s Advance, grand champion Hereford bull, shown by 
C. A. Meyer & Sons, 
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Better Radio. wirnn REACH 


or Rural Homes 


HAVEN’T you always wanted a really fine radio instrument in 
your home? One that constantly gives you perfect reception 
day in and day out—and isn’t likely to go out-of-date in a year 
or two or three? Until recently, you couldn’t buy a radio of 
quality at a reasonable price. And until the Air Cell “A” bat- 
tery was developed, homes without wired electricity couldn't 
have an efficient, modern radio at any price. 

The Columbia Phonograph Company now brings better 
radio within reach of every farm. If your home is off the power 
line, or if your source of power is undependable, the Colum- 
bia Air Cell Radio is the instrument you want—and can 
surely afford to buy. No storage battery. No troublesome re- 
charging. No interrupted programs. This is an improved, 
long-distance instrument, powered by the Eveready Air Cell 























Columbia 


Copyright 1932 


COLUMBIA PRICES RANGE FROM $49 TO $139.50, COMPLETE 
WITH TUBES. PACIFIC COAST PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER. COLUMBIA 
PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, INC., 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y« 


COLUMBIA BRINGS 




























“A” Battery and Eveready Layerbilt ‘““B” Batteries. It requires 
little or no attention from one year’s end to the other. 

If you have wired electricity, several other moderately 
priced Columbia models are available. Years of musical ex- 
perience, plus modern scientific knowledge, are back of 
Columbia instruments. They have all the advanced radio im- 
provements. They are good-looking pieces of furniture, de- 
signed and built for years of service. 

The tone-quality, sensitivity, and selectivity of these in- 
struments you can judge for yourself by going to your dealer 
for an actual demonstration. How about making a long-term 
investment that will return both pleasure and profit? Trade 
in your obsolete radio for a new Columbia. You will find 
allowances and terms generous. 





COLUMBIA AIR CELL RADIO— 
MODEL C-123 — For unwired or direct 


current bomes— Large, attractive console cabi- 
net in American walnut, Heppelwhite design. 
Full superheterodyne chassis, using the new 
2-volt tubes, screen grid, and pentode output 
stage. Improved, permanent-magnet dynamic 
speaker. Operated by the long-lived Eveready 
Air Cell Battery. New technical features 
make this set equal to 


modern alternating- 
current receivers. Price, 
complete with tubes and 
—_— 


batteries 

















COLUMBIA RADIO—MODEL C-83» 

For homes with alternating current—One of Co- 

lumbia’s handsome low-price models. A iarge 

Heppelwhite console in paneled American 

walnut, housing a radio that includes new 

engineering developments of proved merit. 
. . Full superheterodyne chassis, with the 

new 2':-volt pentode tubes, distortion-free 

duo-diode detector, image 

rejector, mercury-vapor recti- 

fier, and many other im- 

provements. Price, complete 

with tubes , 

















COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CoO., INc. W.P.&LH. 10-1-32 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in having more information on 
{] Air Cell Receivers _] A.C. Electric Receivers 
Name__ 


Mailing Address or R. F. D.____ a 7 = —— 
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Our men are now in your neighborhood taking orders for 


gang 100% 


raflin base Diamond 760 Motor and Tractor 


il at Special carload prices in the once-a-year Diamond 
Pool Car Sale. You can order any grade—in drum, half or 
quarter-drum lots. Oil is billed and shipped next spring, un- 
less you need it now, in which case a part of your order will 
be shipped at once. In addition to special prices we offer 
liberal terms or generous cash discounts... it’s a real buying 
areneeoney: If our representative has not called on you, 
phone your local Diamond agent or write us for details. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


Biorlate) 


POOL CAR PRICES 
ee oa oc 

















Bettyand Joe 
A Primer Work-Book 
by 
Bess C. Johnson 


Provides an easy road to 
reading. Should be in the 
hands of every first grade 
child. Attractively illus- 
trated, keeps the child 
busy and happy while he 
learns. Very simple 
vocabulary of 105 words. 
Usable with any standard 
primer. 


Price, 28¢ postpaid 


25% discount, f. o. b. Des 
Moines, on quantity orders 


Wallace Publishing 
Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 




















Big new type, four pound cutter swing- 
ing hammers with new concave grinding 
plates, has set a new standard of per- 
formance—no fodder, hay, kafir or grain 
too tough for this new BEAR-CAT. 

Four sizes, with blower or wagon eleva- 
tor, with or without cutter head and self- 
feeder, $75.00 and up. A size for every 
need. Grind your grain and roughage and 
it will feed one-third to one-half more. 
Find out about this wonder mill. Write 
today for catalog and prices. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 233 Hastings, Nebr. 





AILL 
Rats and Mice 


SAFELY 


RED FOX KERNELS 


Kills rats and mice — not dangerous to dogs, cats 
er poultry, Ready to use. NO FUSS — NO 
MUSS.. At your druggist, 75 and 35c. 


John B. Meyers Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
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Roosevelt’s E: arm Views 


Candidate States Program at Topeka 


ARMING has not had an even 

break in our economic system. 
The things that our farmers buy to- 
day cost 9 per cent more than they 
cid before the World war. The things 
they sell bring them 43 per cent less 
than then. These figures, as of Au- 
gust 1, which are authenticated by 
the Department of Agriculture, mean 
that the farm dollar is worth less 
than one-half of what it represented 
before the war. Remember this, my 
friends: The things that farmers 
buy, protected by Mr. Grundy’s tar- 
iff, are 9 per cent above pre-war; the 
things that farmers sell—and remem- 
ber world prices fix domestic prices 
—are 43 per cent below pre-war 
prices. The correction of this condi- 
tion must in some way bring the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer within 
reachof the things 


these credits must be made on the 
condition that every reasonable as. 
sistance be given to the mortgagors 
where the loans are sound, with the 
purpose of preventing foreclosures 
These conditions must be enforced. 
Lower interest rates and an exten- 
sion of principal payments will save 
thousands of farms to their owners 
And hand in hand with this we must 
adopt the definite policy of giving 
those who have lost the titles to their 
farms, now held by institutions seek- 
ing credit from governmental agen- 
cies the preferential opportunity of 
getting their property back. 

The second immediate necessity is 
to provide a means of bringing about, 
thru governmental effort, a substan- 
tial reduction in the difference be- 
tween the prices of the things the 

farmer sells and 





that Mr. Grundy o 
has protected. It 
means finding a 
cure for the con- 
dition that com- 
pels the farmer to 
trade in 1932 two 
wagon-loads for 
the things for 
which in 1914 he 
traded one wagon- 
load. This is as 
short a way as 
any to state the 
farm problem. 
There are two 
undeniable histor- 


peka, Kan. 


The Democratic Case 


In order that our readers may 
have a chance to study the 
Democratic proposals for the 
relief of agriculture, we quote 
on this page the more signifi- 
cant sections of the address of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, at To- 
To farm people, 
Governor Roosevelt’s position 
on the refinancing of farm 
mortgages and on the handling 
of the exportable surplus will 
be of special interest. 


m™> the things he 
buys. One way 
of attacking this 
disparity is by 
restoring interna- 
tional trade thru 
tariff readjust- 
ments. 

The Democratic 
tariff policy con- 
sists, in large de- 
gree, of negotiat- 
ing agreements 
with individual 
countries permit- 
ting them to sell 
goods to us in re- 





ic facts of the past wou 
twelve years: 

First, the present administration 
and the two preceding administra- 
tions, in all of which the president 
was an important member, failed ut- 
terly to understand the farm problem 
as a national whole, or to plan for 
its relief; and, second, they destroyed 
the foreign markets for our export- 
able farm surplus, beginning with 
the Fordney-McCumber “tariff and 
ending with the Grundy tariff, thus 
violating the simplest principle of 
international trade, and forcing the 
inevitable retaliation of foreign coun- 
a A 

On my part, I suggest the follow- 
ing permanent measures: 

First, I would reorganize the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
looking toward the administrative 
machinery needed to build a pro- 
gram of national planning 

Second, I favor a definite policy 
looking to the planned use of the 


A third process of permanent re- 
lief for agriculture can come thru 
national leadership in the reduction 
and more equitable distribution of 
taxes. The government under- 
brush which has sprouted for years 
should be cleared away 

In meeting the immediate problem 
of distress, however, it is necessary 
to adopt quick-acting remedies. 


Quick-Acting Remedies 


In the first place, there is the ne- 
cessity for the refinancing of farm 
mortgages in order to relieve the 
burden of excessive interest charges 
and the grim threat of foreclosure. 
Much was done in the last session of 
congress to extend and liquefy and 
pass on to the federal government 
the burden of debt of railroads, banks, 
utilities and industry in general. 
Something in the nature of a gesture 
was made in the direction of financ- 
ing urban homes. But practically 
nothing was done toward removing 
the destructive menace of debt from 
farm homes. It is my purpose, if 
elected, to direct all the energy of 
which I am capable to the formula- 
tion of definite projects to relieve 
this distress. Specifically, I am pre- 
pared to insist that federal credit be 
extended to banks, insurance or loan 
companies, or other corporations or 
individuals which hold farm mort- 
gages among their assets—but that 


we turn for which 

they will let 
sell to them goods and crops which 
we produce. An effective application 
of this principle will restore the flow 
of international trade; and the first 
result of that flow will be to assist 
substantially the American farmer 
in disposing of his surplus. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that to take up the 
slack until international trade is suf- 
ficiently restored, we must devise 
means to provide for the farmer a 
benefit which will give him in the 
shortest possible time the equivale \t 
of what the protected manufacturer 
gets from the tariff. You farmers put 
this well in a single phrase: “We 
must make the tariff effective.” ... 
I seek to give to that portion of the 
crop consumed in the United States a 
benefit equivalent to a tariff suffi- 
cient to give you farmers an ade- 
quate price. 


Agrees With Farm Leaders 


I want now to state what seem to 
me the specifications upon which 
most of the reasonable leaders of 
agriculture have agreed, and to ex- 
press here and now my whole-heart- 
ed accord with these specifications. 

First: The plan must provide for 
the producer of staple surplus com- 
modities, such as wheat, cotton, corn 
(in the form of hogs) and tobhecco, 
a tariff benefit over the world 1 ‘ices 
which is equivalent to the benefit 
given by the tariff to industrial prod- 
ucts. This differential benefit must 
be so applied that the increase in 
farm income, purchasing and debt- 
paying power, will not stimulate fur: 
ther production. 

Second: The plan must finance it- 
self. Agriculture has at no time and 
does not now seek any such access 
to the public treasury as was pro 
vided by the futile and costly at- 
tempts at price stabilization by the 
Federal Farm Board. It seeks only 
equality of opportunity with tariff 
protected industry. 

Third: It must not make use of any 
mechanism that would cause our Eu 
ropean customers to retaliate on tlie 
ground of dumping. It must be based 
upon making the tariff effective and 
direct in its operation. 

Fourth: It must make use of exist 
ing agencies and so far as possible be 
decentralized in its administration, 50 
the chief responsibility for its OP 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Baby Peet Profits and Losses 


above their long time ratio with corn 
prices and with fat hog prices. Prob- 
ably there will be a very serious 
break some time during the winter, 
but we doubt if the break will be 
sufficient to cause our chart to show 
very much of a loss. Heavy cattle 
may show some very serious losses 
during the coming winter, but we 
are inclined to think that calves may 
continue to be relatively higher than 
corn. Genuinely. serious, long-con- 
tinued trouble with calves will prob- 
ably not come until there is a defi- 
nite overproduction of cattle on the 
range, which would be expected some 
time along about 1935. 

The increase in the feeding of 
cattle, which will be stimulated by 
the large corn crop in prospect and 


Baby beef prices during the month 
of September averaged about $7.20 
a hundred or almost exactly the 
came as during July and August. 

The 900-pound fat steers marketed 
in September of 1932 were fattened 
on corn which cost 33.5 cents per 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
en average of ten years, it has re- 
quired the value of 61.6 bushels of 
such corn to convert a calf weighing 
400 pounds the preceding November 
into a 900-pound fat steer for the 
September market. Last November, a 
400-pound calf cost $20.64. The total 
cost, therefore, of a 900-pound fat 
steer in September was about $41.04. 
The selling price was $7.20 a hun- 
dred, or $64.80 a head. This indicates 
2 profit of $23.76 a head. Readjusting 


this profit for excessive freight rates, the lending of government money 
commission charges, etc., which are will probably have more effect on 
still out of line with farm product the heavy cattle situation than it 
prices, we figure the true profit is will on calves. We anticipate that 
probably around $15 a head. ii will probably be fairly safe to 


buy calves to feed out for the sum- 
mer of 1933. 


that fat cattle 
indefinitely 


one knows 
not remain 


Every 
prices can 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 
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beeves instead of being sold as corn 


Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby 


Hoe Profits and Losses 


year average, hogs have sold in the 
month of September for a price 
equivalent to 11.8 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 11.8 bushels of 
33.4-cent corn gives a cost of $3.94 a 
as much during the late summer hundred. The selling price was $4.05 
and early fall as is usually the case. a hundred, or there was a profit of 
This was to be expected in view of 11 cents a hundred in September, as 
the fact that the advance made dur- compared with a profit of 16 cents 
ing the early summer was much a hundred in August and 30 cents a 
greater than is usual at that time of hundred in July 
the vear. The hog market is likely to break 
A September price of $4.05 a hun- badly at any time during October 
dred is about equivalent to 23 cents or early November. This year, the 
a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. break will probably not be quite as 
This is about 6 cents a bushel high- bad as it usually is, partly because 
er than corn was selling for on most hog prices are already so low, and 
of the farms of Iowa. It would seem, partly because the number of pigs 
therefore, that it is a better propo- farrowed last spring is smaller than 
sition to feed corn to hogs at the usual. 


Chicago hogs, in the month of Sep- 
tember, averaged about $4.05 per 
hundred, or slightly lower than in 
July and August. It seems that the, 
hog market this year did not go up 


present time than it is to sell it on The big corn crop makes it fairly 
the market. certain that no matter how low hog 

Our chart shows a profit this prices may go, corn prices will prob- 
month, but it is so small that it can ably be still lower. If we have a 
scarcely be seen. The weighted price cold winter, we would expect hog 


prices to advance a little more than 
is seasonally customary during Feb- 
ruary and March. 


of Chicago No. 2 corn, fed into hogs 
Marketed in September of 1932, was 
about 33.4 cents a bushel. As a ten- 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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farmer feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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NOW GET.. 


boots that wear like iron 
but don’t weigh like iron 


OU can buy stiff, heavy boots at 
y: low price. They look and feel as 
if they’d wear forever. But you know 
they don’t. They crack and soon wear 
out. They aren’t really economical. 


They’re just cheap. 





Which of the Litentuf models shown 
below do you need? Each one com- 
bines the extraordinary wear of 
Litentuf rubber with lightness and 
comfortable fit never before possible 
in footwear for heavy duty. 

e o a 


1. Short Boot. 2. Lace Boot, 15 
inch height. 3. Four or Six Buckle 
All Rubber Arctic. 4. Mud Rub- 
ber (with or without straps). 5. 
ANKLE FIT BOOT. Fits leg and 
ankle like a riding boot. So light 
and flexible you'll work all day in 
them and not realize you have 
them on. There have never been 
boots with such wear and comfort 
before. 

















You can make your boot dollar go a 
lot further with the new Goodrich 
Litentufs. They are made by an en- 
tirely new process. By revolutionary 
curing mefhods the rubber has been 
made lighter and more flexible than 
ordinary rubber, yet far more durable. 
This new rubber resists snagging. It 
will not crack. 

Because of this new, tougher rubber, 
the extra and unnecessary weight of 
many reinforcements has been cut out 
of Goodriclw Litentuf footwear. Try on 
a pair of Litentufs—in whatever style 
you want. See how it feels to get rid of 
all this unnecessary weight on your 
feet—and add months of wear besides! 

Now you can stop buying cheap 
rubber footwear once and for all—and 
save money in the bargain! Every 
dollar you spend for Goodrich rubber 
footwear gives you more for your 
money than you can possibly get from 
cheap quality boots. Goodrich footwear 


is actually cheaper in the long run. 


Goodrich 
Litentuf 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 


32,000 rubber articles, more than 


Rubber Footw sar + 


Tepresenting 


Drug Sundries « Soles + Heels « 


a thousand distinct rubber products — Silvertown Tires 
Hose + 


Zippers 


Belting « Packing +» Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 





THERE ARE MANY OTHER STYLES OF GOODRICH WATERPROOF FOOTWEAR 





BOOTS ARCTICS 


ZIPPERS * SHOWER BOOTS+ HEAVY AND LIGHT RUBBERS* FOR EVERY PURPOSE FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 











A Garden Inventory 
A INVENTORY is an es- 

sential part of a success- 
ful business, for it indicates just what 
articles have been the most profit- 
able, which have moved slowly, and 
which have failed to bring the antici- 
pated results. 

If your garden is to be a successful 
one—one that will bring you the 
greatest amount of beauty and con- 
tentment—you must occasionally take 
an inventory and determine which 
plants have been successful and 
which have been failures. 

Don’t wait until spring to “take 
stock” of your garden. There is too 
much to be done then that simply 
can not be put off. The garden work 
will demand all your time, and you 
will find little leisure for checking 
up and making new plans. Fall is the 
ideal time to do this, for you can 
then review a delightful year of gar- 
dening in retrospect and see just what 
changes you would like to make. 

Before planning new additions— 
and who does not plan to add some- 
thing “next year’?—you will most 
likely find it necessary to make some 
changes. It may be that gaillardias 
would blend in the border better than 
the coreopsis. Perhaps the golden 
glows and hollyhocks have been too 
top-heavy or bushy as a background, 
and a vine-clad fence would servé 
much better. Some of the shrubs in 
the foundation planting may have 
grown out of bounds and some small- 
er types will have to be substituted. 
If certain plants are not doing well, 
‘it may be that they are in a location 
that is too damp, or too shady, or too 
crowded for their proper develop- 
ment. They should be moved and 
plants adapted to that particular lo- 
cation moved into their places. 


Plan for All-Season Bloom 


As you check up on last year’s gar- 
den, notice whether there was some- 
thing in bloom thruout ethe entire 
season. To know the greatest plea- 
sure and beauty of your garden, you 
want gayety and cheer, not all at 
once early in the season, but week 
after week, from the first plucky 
snowdrop to the last stanch chrysan- 
themum. Make changes in the fall 
that will enable you to have flowers 
in bloom during the entire season. 
*While checking over shrubs for col- 
or harmonies of foliage and flowers, 
take note also of ultimate size and 
height. If a tall grower is planted 
where a dwarf would be more suit- 
able, or a low growing variety is lost 
behind larger shrubs, take note of 
these now, so necessary changes can 
be made at the proper time. 

When taking stock of the planting, 
make a careful study of the design of 
the garden. It might be an improve- 
ment if the walks were made wider, 
or the bird-bath and sun-dial moved 
to new locations, or different plants 
grouped about the pool. 

No matter what changes are neces- 
sary, this is the ideal time to plan 
them. Don't trust your memory— 
you'll find it much easier to make a 
diagram of the garden 
and indicate changes 
you have in mind. No 
plant should be placed 
either in the original 
planting or in the re- 
arrangement, without 
first considering its 
relation to the whole. 
If you can make a dia- 
gram, it Will help you 
to visualize the gar- 
den as it will appear 
when the changes 
have been made, and 
it will also enable 
you to make only such 
of those rearrange- 
ments as will pre- 
serve the original bal- 
ance and design. 
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Let’s Be Sociable 


hae moment, we wonder if the 
summer heat will never g0, 
next we find the chill of fall days 
and the lure of fall festival time urg- 
ing us to “come out and be sociable.” 
And October is such a_ sociable 
month, isn’t it? Bazaars, church sup- 
pers, family parties and out-of-door 
picnics—they burst upon the scene 
with endless demands upon one’s in- 
genuity. Somehow, we never seem 
to have a sufficient fund of money- 
making ideas, menus that are differ- 
ent and games that fit the occasion. 

I’m firmly convinced that as far as 
menus are concerned, the simpler 
we keep them, the better. No one 
enjoys the hostess who spends the 
evening in the kitchen. And every 
one enjoys having an invitation to 
“lend a-hand.” Instead of spending 
hours in the kitchen before the party 
preparing the menu, spend the time 
getting yourself and your kitchen 
ready for a public appearance, then 
give the company a chance to help 
when the refreshment hour approach- 
es. Some one shine the apples, some 
one pour the cider, some one pass the 
cup cakes—it’s done in no time at all 
and with almost as little effort. 


Don’t Feel Like Company 


Just the other day I overheard a 
man say, “We go out there often be- 
cause we have such good times, They 
don't make us feel like company.” 

“What do they do?” I asked. 

“Well, you know that sociable at- 
mosphere that food builds up! Some- 
how, we always seem to have some- 
thing in the way of refreshments, 
and yet all the time they give one 
the impression that they’d have had 
it anyway, and all they do is pour an- 
other glass of milk and get out more 
cookies.” 

Of course, it isn’t that simple, but 
it’s a real hostess who makes you 
feel that way. One friend I know 
quite often serves pop- 
corn. She pops it ina 
wire mesh popper, 
pours sizzling hot 
melted butter over it, 
and sociability waxes 
and grows amazingly 
over those heaped-up 
bowls of fresh, hot 
corn, 

Did you ever serve 
freshly baked dough- 
nuts with coffee, milk 
or cider? I don’t mean 
doughnuts baked in 
the morning or after- 
noon of the party. I 
mean doughnuts baked 
after the company has 
arrived. Sounds diffi- 
cult, doesn’t it? Yet 


they’re not difficult at all if you mix 
and roll them in the afternoon and 
then, when the company arrives, 
they’re ready to pop out of the ice- 
box into the hot fat. Rolled in pow- 
dered sugar and served crispy hot, 
your hostess heart will thrill at the 
way they disappear. 

And while we're talking of serv- 
ing baked foods, don’t forget ice-box 
cookies. They'll never fail to disap- 
pear as fast as you can take them 
from the oven. A friend of mine 
uses a simple foundation recipe and 
varies it by the addition of spices, 
chocolate, cocoanut, or nuts or fruit. 
Her recipe calls for: Two cups of 
medium brown sugar, three-fourths 
cup of butter, three and one-half 
cups of flour, two 
eggs, one teaspoon of 
soda, one teaspoon of 
cream of tartar, one 
teaspoon of vanilla 
and one teaspoon of 
almond extract, if de- 
sired. 

Cream the _ butter 
and the sugar, add the 
eggs, sift the soda and 
the cream of tartar 
with the flour and mix 
all together. Mold in- 
to three molds and set 
away to chill. When 
you are ready for the 
cookies, slice with a sharp knife in 
thin slices, slip into a moderate oven 
and bake until they are a delicate 
brown. Not even the guests will sus- 
pect what you're up to. 


There Must Be Fun, Too 


But enough of food. A large part 
of the success of the evening de- 
pends upon a jolly spontaneous fam- 
ily atmophere. I know of one fam- 
ily who developed a puzzle habit. 
Such a collection as they had! They 
never told the answers, and groups 
have spent entire evenings over one 
or two of their puzzles. 

Did you ever, as a group, grind 
out one line of poetry? You'll spend 
a most hilarious, altho not a very 
profitable evening. 

One of the most amusing stunts 
we've ever done at home developed 
by accident. We were serving an 
iced fruit drink, and some one shook 
the ice in his glass. It rang so mu- 
sically that we all began to do it. By 
the “sip and trial” method, we even- 
tually were able to “chime out” 
“America,” “O Sole Mio” and “Home, 
Sweet Home,” in a somewhat credit- 
able fashion. 

To me, fall and winter evenings 
hold the promise of happy, sociable 
times—the sort we can’t afford to 
miss.—E. B. 
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Pie Making Hints 
IE, the great American 
dessert, becomes increas- 
ingly popular at the holiday season, 
and the hostess who knows the se- 
cret of delicious pie-making is sure to 
please her guests. A good recipe for 
plain pastry for a two-crust pie is one 
and one-half cups of flour, one-half 
cup of shortening, two-thirds of a 
teaspoon of salt and two to three 
tablespoons of water. To insure flaki- 
ness, cut in the shortening to the size 
of peas with a fork or two knives. 
Too much handling will toughen the 
dough, as will too much water. The 
water should be ice-cold. After it has 
been added, the pastry should stand 
a few minutes, so that it will be easy 
to handle; if possible, keep it on ice. 
In rolling out the dough, use a light, 
guick motion until it is about one- 

eighth inch thick. Bake the pie in a 
hot oven (450 degrees F.) unless 
uncooked fruit is used for filling. In 
this case, the heat should be reduced 
after the first fifteen minutes, and 
the pie cooked at a moderate temper- 
ature. A good pastry is tender, light 
and flaky, for each particle of fat is 
surrounded by tiny grains of flour, 
and when baked, the melting fat 
leaves the grains in layers or flakes. 
To prevent soggy under-crusts,one 
way is to chill the crust and cook the 

filling before the two are put togeth- 
er. A hot oven during the first part 
of the baking period also helps. Some 
brush the under-crust with egg-white 
and partially bake it before filling. 


Everybody’s Say-So 

os two letters I want you to read 

this week, and you must answer 
“V. D. M.” If you don’t, I think I'll 
do it myself, tho I try to “sit on the 
fence.” But she might be right about 
some few farm women. I’m anxious 
to know if you think so. She writes: 

“Farm women are 
not economical. They 
do not know the real 
meaning of thrift. No 
doubt, they are suf- 
fering from the unfair 
low prices of farm 
products, but instead 
of buckling down to a 
rigid and planned sys- 
tem of economy, they 
have plunged into an 
abyss of self-pity while 
they wonder how to 
raise the money for 
the things they feel 
they must have. 

“Farm women are most extrava- 
gant with food and fuel. Because 
food is ordinarily plentiful on the 
farm, they do not recognize that 
‘setting a good table’-—a task dear 
to their pride—involves more than 
home raised vegetables and fruit 
Nor that it includes an ample supply 
of staples and of cream, butter and 
eggs that otherwise might be turned 
into cash. 

“Few farm women count calories 
They pile their tables with food re- 
gardless of whether the family re- 
quires it. Left-overs are scraped to 
the chickens. Company is a signal 
to raid the grocery store for canned 
pineapple, bananas and fancy meats. 
Club ‘refreshments’ still look like 
threshing dinners, and many farm 
women still cling to the clubs and 
organizations of palmier days, with 
all of their dues, luncheons and as- 
sessments. 

“In spite of thousands of dollars 
spent by the extension service teach 
ing women to sew, farm women still 
patronize the fifteen-dollar dress 
shops instead of making their own. 
They buy ready-made knit underwear 
instead of following the more sens- 
ible practice of sewing up durable 
muslins or longcloth. Making over is 
considered wasted time. ‘There’s so 

(Concluded on next page) 
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WALLACES'’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





Des Moines 


TRIBUNE 
NOW +o JAN. 1 


REGULAR 
PRICE $1.50 


Biggest Bargain in Years 


Here’s the biggest bargain offer the Des 
Moines Tribune has made in years. Think of 
it! For barely a penny a day, lowa’s BIG- 
GEST newspaper will be sent to your home 
every day from NOW until January lst—ALL 
the rest of this year. Get acquainted with the 
Tribune. Give yourself and family a treat. 


Life of Roosevelt 


The life story of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Democratic candidate for President, is now 
being published daily in the Des Moines Trib- 
une. In book form it sold for $3.00 a copy. It 
is not political propaganda—not a plea for 
votes—but an interesting informative story 
that will interest every one. Take advantage 
of this bargain offer and you will receive a 
reprint of the beginning chapters, and all the 
rest of the story. 


How Will Iowans Vote? 


The Des Moines Tribune is now conducting a 
state-wide straw poll. Every farmer in Iowa 
has .been asked to vote on President, United 
States Senator, Governor and the Soldier 
Bonus. Complete results of this important 
poll will appear in the Tribune early in Octo- 
ber. Subscribe NOW so you can get this im- 
portant news. 


Money Back Guarantee 


The Des Moines Tribune prints MORE news 
—MORE news pictures—MORE stories and 
feature articles—MORE farm market reports 
and lowa farm news—and MORE comics than 
any other Iowa daily. Space will not permit 
telling about the Tribune in detail. But we 
urge you to TRY IT. If not well pleased with 
your bargain after two weeks’ trial, your entire 
$1.00 will be refunded. You take no risk. 


Subscribe Now 


Such a liberal offer will not be made again. 
And the sooner you subscribe the MORE sub- 
scription you get for your money. Just write 
your name and address on a slip of paper—pin 
this ad to it—and mail it TODAY with personal 
check or money order for $1.00. Address The 
Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ARGAIN 
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400 Rooms 
with Bath from 


$2.50 


100 Rooms Priced 
From_ $3 DOWN! 
150 Rooms Priced 
From $3.50 DOWN! 


Luxurious Accommo- 
lations 
Popular Dining Rooms 


OPERATED BY EPPLEY 
HOTELS COMPANY 
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Ham Loaf 
I have several favorite family re- 


to share with your readers. 

1% pounds of ground, uncooked, 

smoked ham 

1 pound of ground beef 

1 pound of ground fresh pork 

1 tablespoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of paprika 

3 eggs, well beaten 

2 cups of tomato pulp 

2 cups of bread crumbs 

Form in a loaf and bake in an 
oiled pan about one and one-half 
hours, in a medium oven. Served 
with a horseradish sauce, it is deli- 
cious. 4 
For the horseradish sauce use one- 

half pint of whipping cream, two ta- 
blespoons of sugar, and one-half bot- 
tle of horseradish.—Mrs. Helen Hal- 
lett, Buchanan County, Iowa. 


Baking Powder Cinnamon Rolls 


2 cups of flour 

4 teaspoons of 
ing powder 

% teaspoon of salt 

2 tablespoons of shortening 

% cup of milk 


phosphate bak- 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the 
shortening and then the milk. Roll 
on a floured board to one-half-inch 
thickness and spread with a filling 
made of one cup of sugar, one tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, one-fourth cup of 
butter and one tablespoon of flour. 
Roll as for cinnamon rolls, slice in 
one-half-inch slices and bake. These 
are delicious, either warm or cold.— 
Mrs. H. R. Dunker, Brookings Coun- 
ty, South Dakota. 


Corn Bread 


“My recipe for corn bread has won 
me several prizes,” writes Mrs. H. L. 
Brugman, of Muscatine County, Iowa. 

% cup of corn meal 

1% cups of flour 

5 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

\% teaspoon of salt 

1 cup of milk 

1 egg 

2 tablespoons of melted butter 

Mix the dry ingredients by sifting 
all together. Add the well beaten 
egg, the milk and the melted butter. 
Beat well, pour into shallow baking 
pans and bake in a hot oven for twen- 
ty to twenty-five minutes. 


Apple Graham Cracker Pudding 
16 graham crackers 
2 cups of sliced apples 
% teaspoon of cinnamon 
1% cups of milk 
2 tablespoons of butter 
Crumble crackers, sprinkle apples 
with cinnamon and arrange in alter- 
nate layers in a greased baking dish. 
Cover with milk and dot with but- 
ter. Bake in a hot oven (425 degrees 
F.) until apples are tender, thirty to 
thirty-five minutes. Serve with 
whipped, unsweetened cream or 
plain. Six portions. 


Everybody’s Say-So 
(Continued from preceding page) 


much to do, with the depression and 
all,’ they complain to one another. 
“There is no doubt that farm wom- 
en are bearing a heavy share of the 
current depression, but they have not 
squarely faced the situation with a 
view to saving commodities. Every 
other nation in the world produces 
thriftier farm women than the Unit- 
ed States, and if we, at the nation’s 
foundation, do not conserve its re- 
sources, how can we expect an eco- 
nomic balance?’’—V. D. M. 

And now the second letter. It’s 
short, but if you’ve been reading 
“State Fair,” you'll be interested in 
Beth’s criticism: 

“I've been reading Phil Stong’s 
‘State Fair,’ and I think it’s an insult 
to Iowa farm girls. I’m one of them. 
I'll bet he thinks our Four-H emblem 
is some Scout medal, and that he 
couldn't tell his Hampshire ‘Blue 
Boy’ from a Spotted Poland China.” 
—Beth. 

All of which paves the way for a 
second discussion—if you happen to 
be in the mood and have read Phil 
Stong’s book.—E. B. 
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@ GROUND RIGHT TO TASTE RIGHT 


Hills Bros. Coffee is correctly ground for best 


results by drip process or any other method. 











No can of Hills Bros. Coffee 
will ever “go stale.” The 
vacuum can keeps it 














trolled Roasting process 


roasts in a different way 


. * ’ 
No burnt coffee, no 
not-quite-roasted cof- 
fee ... every berry de- 


veloped to perfection 


Bulk-roasted coffees are apt to 
be underdone or overdone . . . 
it’s so difficult to control big 
batches. At best, it is only a 
guess as to how each lot will 
turn out. 

Hills Bros. invented and pat- 
ented a process that roasts a little 
at atime... as the blend flows 


evenly, continuously through the 


Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 


FRESH ALWAYS! . 
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THEY CALL IT THE 
WORLD’S FINEST COFFEE... 
AND HERE IS THE REASON 


Hills Bros’ patented Con- 


roasters. Every berry is brought 
to the peak of perfection! None 
is underdone nor overdone. 

You can detect the difference 
that Controlled Roasting makes! 
Your taste tells you that you have 
never known such mellow, pleas- 
ant flavor. 

Hills Bros. Coffee can’t go 
stale! The vacuum process of 
packing coffee is the only method 
that fully preserves coffee fresh- 
ness — the air is removed from 
the can and kept out. It was 
originated by Hills Bros. over 
thirty years ago. There is no 
magic about a vacuum can — it 
will not make poor coffee good, 
but it will keep good coffee fresh. 

Order Hills Bros. Coffee today 
by name, and look for the Arab 


trade-mark on the can. 
Copyright 1932 Hills Bros. 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


617 Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Christian Family 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 8, i 


on which other biographers are most 
, and as each of these 
» writers deals with human char- 


this peculiarity 
have a common origin, ¢ 


-e, the whole unlike every- 


In this second chapter of the 


It contains nearly all we know 


how many brothers and sisters Jesus 
3, how He got along 


ars, how they regarded Him, 
what the neighbors thought of Him, 
* He worked as a carpen- 


kept the evangelists, human as they 


‘e, silent, on such a theme as this. 
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Sabbath School LCSSOM a sur cruricas, sin ecsctanee 


By HENRY WALLACE 


ing of the Scriptures, and the charac- 
ter of the questions which He asked, 


Beginning with the significant state- usually went and returned in com- even tho taught the Scriptures thor- 


ment: “And the child 
waxed strong, filled with 


grew, and pany. It was not at all strange that oly at home. 
wisdom; in a large company Jesus was not His parents were amazed, and His 


and the grace of God was upon him,” missed by His parents as they start- mother, just as mothers have done 


this lesson contains 
all that we know of 
about thirty years of 
the life of Jesus, 
following His first 
presentation at the 
temple when perhaps 


couple of months 


old, 


Among the Jews, 


when a boy entered 
his thirteenth year, 
he assumed a special 
garb and became 
what is known as a 
“son of the law,” and 
from that time on- 
ward attended all 


» national festivals 


with his family. His 
admission to this 
standing seems to 
have been similar 
to the confirmation 
in a number of our 





ed out on the return in every age since when uneasy over 
journey. Boys of His absent children, accosted Him sharp- 
own age and Jesus ly: “Son, why hast thou so dealt with 
were likely to go to- us? Behold, thy father and I sought 
gether, and the old- thee sorrowing.” Note how she gets 
er folks by them- behind Joseph, just as most mothers 
selves, for such is get behind their husbands’ names 
human nature all the when children have been disobedient. 
world over. “And he said unto them, How is it 

When they had that ye sought me? Know ye not 
pitched their camp  thatI must bein my Father’s house?” 
the first evening, They did not understand, but “his 
Jesus was not to be mother kept all these sayings in her 


+ ~---———— ibe 


found with His ac- heart.” If the child Jesus needed to 
quaintances. Natur- study the Scriptures, to inquire, to 


ally, Joseph and ask questions, to probe things to the 
Mary were alarmed bottom, much more so every other 
and turned back to child. In this, He sets us an example 
Jerusalem to find ot the earnest, sincere desire to find 
Him. On the third out the whole truth. 

day, they found Him Notwithstanding that Jesus had be- 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace in the great, magnif- gun to realize His relation to the 


icent temple of the sacrifices and to His Father, “he 
a>» Herods, “sitting in went down with them, and came to 
the midst of the Nazareth, and he was subject unto 


churches. The feast referred to is teachers, both hearing them and ask- them.” In this also He is an example 
probably the passover, lasting seven ing them questions.” It is not a sur- which every child and every young 
days. It was about a three-day jour- prising thing that a lad past twelve man and woman should do well to 
ney to Jerusalem, and the pilgrims should be found listening. The sur- follow. It was necessary that neith- 


from the different neighborhoods prising thing was his comprehension er Mary nor Joseph should under- 
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Baking Powder 
to give you these advantages 2 
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Barrer or dough made with Rumford can be mixed and set asiile. 
Keep it in the ice box overnight if you care to. Bake it at your con- 
venience. It will be two-thirds leavened when you put it in the oven. 
The other third takes place in the oven heat—that’s two-to-one leaven- 
ing, and is the reason for the superior results achieved in every Rum- 
ford baking. That’s why every Rumford bake is perfectly leavened. 


Rumford-leavened texture is uniform and even. Open if the mixture 
is beaten a short time, fine if beaten a long time, but always uniform. 


Cakes and breads made with Rumford do not dry quickly. They 
keep fresh a surprisingly long time. 


No matter how much Rumford you use, even if it’s more than recipes 
eall for, there’s never any ‘‘chemical’’ or ‘‘baking-powder”’ taste lett 
by Rumford. 

Of many other advantages none is more important than the fact that 
Rumford adds dietary value to every baking. Its absolutely pure 
phosphate content is a big aid in the family diet, especially for grow- 
ing children. 


THE RUMFORD COMPANY, Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. | 
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stand fully at this time the real 
character of Jesus. It was impor- 
tant that their authority over Him 
should be precisely that of the or- 
dinary parent over his child. It 
was important that the Savior of 
children should have a child’s expe- 
riences, temptations and trials, in or- 
der that He might in the future be to 
us a compassionate High Priest, 
touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, “in all points tempted like 
we are, yet without sin.” 

During the latter part of His min- 
istry, at leasc, Jesus visited in an- 
other Christian home, but a home of 
wealth and refinement. The first 
mark of a Christian home is that 
Jesus is welcOme therein, and He 
was a welcome guest in this home in 
Bethany, not far from Jerusalem. It 
was the home of Lazarus, whom Je- 
sus raised from the dead, and his 
two sisters, Mary and Martha. Jesus 
is weary after the long journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, and goes to 
this home to rest. The two sisters 
were of two different types, such as 
we have today. “Martha received 
him into her house.” Martha, the 
active, energetic woman, the model 
housekeeper, wished to honor Jesus 
by giving him the best entertainment 
possible. Mary, the more quiet, more 
thoughtful and perhaps more spiritu- 
ally minded by nature, was more 
anxious to know about the kingdom 
than to provide entertainment. Mar- 
tha, the bustling, busy housekeeper, 
perhaps becomes a little impatient, 
and with the good-natured chaffing 
freedom of an intimate friend, says: 
Won't you please tell Mary to come 
help me with the dinner? And Jesus, 
I fancy with a smile, replies: “Mar- 
tha, Martha, thou art anxious and 
troubled about many things; but 
one thing is needful: for Mary hath 
chosen the good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.” 

In more modern phrase: Martha, 
what makes you take so much pains 
with the dinner? It’s not such an im- 
portant matter, after all. A talk with 
dear friends about my life work is 
more important. Don’t fret about it. 
(“My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me.”) Mary is more inter- 
ested in my work, and that is more 
important than the dinner. 

In this visit, Mary gained a rare 
insight into the purpose of Christ, 
as shown when she broke the box of 
costly ointment and anointed His 
body against the day of His burying, 
thus understanding what even the 
disciples did not anticipate. 


The Home and the Coming 


Generation 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 16, 1932. Genesis, 
18:17-19; Deuteronomy, 6:4-9; Mark, 
10: 13-16.) 


A BRAHAM, the ranchman, living 

in a tent, was quick to offer hos- 
Pitality even to the stranger. Sitting 
in the door of his tent, in the heat of 
the day in that hot country, Abra- 
ham sees three men approaching, and 
tho a very old man runs to meet them, 
begs them to stop and cool their feet 
and partake of a “morsel of bread.” 
After the meal has been prepared, 
he himself serves them the home- 
made country fare under the shade 
of a tree. He then goes with them to 
Show them the way. Surely, an ex- 
ample for old and young! 

Abraham was not long in discover- 
ing that one of the three was more 
than man. It was apparent to him 
thru His repeating to him the divine 
Message of fourteen years before, 
that Abraham was to become the 
father of many nations thru the son 
Whom Sarah would bear him in their 
old age the father of all them that 
believed Abraham's nephew, Lot, 
when their herdsmen could not agree, 
had “pitched his tent toward Sodom” 
and later moved into the city. On 
account of its appalling wickedness, 
God had about decided to destroy 
Sodom and its people. The one whom 
Abraham calls “lord” is represented 
4s saying to himself: Shall I not talk 
to my friend Abraham of what I am 
about to do? He is a man I can trust, 
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who always does the right and just 
thing. Because of his character and 
because of his influence on future 
generations, God takes Abraham into 
His confidence and heeds his pray- 
ers. The ear of the Father of all is 
always open to the prayers of the 
godly father and mother. 

(Deuteronomy, 6:4-9)—Full forty 
years had passed since the children 
of Israel were divinely guided across 
the Red sea on their way from their 
bondage in Egypt to the Promised 
Land. Moses, Caleb and Joshua were 
the only persons living of that gen- 
eration which had shown itself unfit 
to enter the Promised Land. This 
new generation had just completed 
a long journey by way of the Red 
Sea, and weré now encamped appar- 
ently almost opposite Jericho. They 
were now almost ready to undertake 
the conquest of the land west of the 
Jordan. None were left of those who 
had given credence to the report of 
the ten spies that this was impos- 
sible. 

Moses was now facing a new audi- 
ence, people who had grown up in 
the wilderness, inured to hardship, 
and who had seen the punishment 
which a stern and righteous God in- 
flicted upon the wilfully disobedient. 
As Moses was forbidden to pass over, 
it remained for him to give them, in 
a series of addresses, which we call 
the Book of Deuteronomy, the great 
fundamental principles which were 
thereafter to guide their lives, and 
the observance of which was the con- 
dition of their prosperity in the 
Promised Land. God required of them 
a practical and not a_ theoretical 
Obedience; and He requires no oth- 
er of us on earth now. 


Instructing the Child 


In the second of these addresses, 
Moses gives the Ten Commandments, 
He also sums up the spirit of the 
first four commandments: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” This is to be the gov- 
erning principle of life and action. 
He enjoins upon them not only the 
duty of acquainting themselves with 
the divine will and shaping their 
lives upon it, but also of teaching 
these fundamental principles of right- 
eousness to their children and chil- 
dren’s children in the home. And this 
duty of instructing the young is pre- 
sented by Moses not as the duty of 
the priest, but of the parent, the one 
whose life is most closely connected 
with that of the child, the one who is 
under the greatest obligation that 
can rest upon a human being to bring 
up the children in the fear of God, 
whom the parents profess to serve. 
It is not necessary to state that this 
duty, which is as binding today asin 
the days of Moses, is not discharged 
when it is committed to the Sabbath 
school teacher or the preacher. 

(Mark, 10:13-16)—As Jesus walked 
alone on the way to Capernaum, the 
disciples dropped behind and disput- 
ed among themselves as to who 
should be the greatest in the king- 
dom Jesus was to establish. In the 
kingdom which the Jews expected 
the Messiah to establish, there were 
degrees of glory. When Jesus asked 
them, “What were ye reasoning on 
the way?” they had nothing to say. 
They were the more ashamed be- 
cause they were confident He was 
going to His death. Jesus apparently 
went into Peter’s house and sat down 
—the attitude assumed by teachers 
in those days—and answered their 
question thus: “If any man would be 
first, he shall be last of all, and 
servant of all.” The measure of the 
Christian’s greatness is the measure 
of his service to the children of men. 

Having answered the question in 
an abstract way, he illustrated it in 
the concrete. He took up a little child 
(naturally one of Peter’s), and taking 
him in His arms, said to them: “Who- 
soever receiveth one of such little 
children receiveth me; and whoso- 
ever receiveth me, receiveth not me, 
but him that sent me.” To do the 
humblest service for Christ’s sake as 
a child would do its father’s bidding, 
that is what is required of those who 
enter the kingdom of heaven. 
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PREMIUM FLAKES 
help do the cooking 





Get this booklet—FREE. See the size of 
the money-saving box of Premiums. See the book- 





let. Both are at your favorite grocer’s. Ask today. 


VERY DAY is cracker day, with plenty of flaky Pre- 
miums in the house. How good they are with soups! 
And with fruit cups, and those tomato juice cocktails 


that everybody’s serving. 


But Premiums do more than merely start the meal! 
They can make a pound of veal go almost twice as far— 
in a tender, juicy Meat Pie, for instance. The booklet, 
“7 Money Saving Meals,” shows all kinds of cracker 
tricks to help make better meals less expensive. And it’s 
free—tucked inside each big money-saving box. 


Put a box of Premiums 
and this recipe booklet to 
work in your kitchen 
NOW. You'll have tastier 
meals AND more money 
left. More time left, too— 
and something delicious 
and new every day. 








TIPTOP MEAT PIE 


Put 2 qts. hot veal and carrot stew in 
greased baking dish. Crumble 26 
Premium Flake Crackers and mix 
with 2 tbsps. minced onion, salt, pep- 
per, and 1 can condensed tomato 
soup. Spread over stew, dot with 2 
tbsps. butter, and bake in hot oven 
{425° F.} until browned lightly. 6 
portions. 
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THEN SEND AT ONCE FOR 
THE BRAND NEW, FREE 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
CATALOG. THEY 
HAVE EVERYTHING 
YOUR FAMILY 
NEEDS TO 

WEAR, .AND 


GUARANTEE 

LOWEST @ 

PRICES. 

Keruatly 

SAVE YOU 

MONEY } 
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Today, when every penny means so 
much to everybody... when economy 
is the watchword in every home, 
thrifty families everywhere are 
turning to The Chicago Mail Order 
Company’s catalog, because they 
save money on Everything to Wear 
for all the Family! Get this big 324- 
page Style Guide and Family Out- 
fitter from America’s Biggest Bar- 
gain Center... the whole nation is 
talking about this wonderful money- 
saving book. Learn once and for all 
that The Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany saves you most and serves you 
best. Nearly’ 5,000,000 customers 
enjoy the World’s Biggest Values 
from The Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany. Help yourself to your share. 
Mail coupon below for your catalog 
—look through its pages then order 
at our risk—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Back. Mail coupon today! 
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CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


CHICAGO... EST. 1889 
«MAIL THIS COUPON! 


, CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 

g Dept. F-464 Chicago, Illinois 

@ Gentlemen: Please send me your new Fall and Winter 
g Style Book and Family Outfitter showing Quality Ap- 
§ Darel for All the Family at Guaranteed Lowest Prices. 
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| The Jealous Child 





HE family had assembled at 
grandmother’s for Christmas. 
Marie’s mother was much embar- 


rassed by the selfish spirit which her 
four-year-old showed toward her lit- 
tle cousin. Marie jealously hugged 
and guarded her toys, and in vain her 
mother pleaded that she play with 
baby Joyce and share her playthings. 

Eighteen months before, Marie’s 
happiness had known no_ bounds 
when told that Joyce was her little 
cousin and had come to live with 
Aunt Bessie and Uncle John. Her de- 
votion was beautiful; she was happy 
if the tiny Joyce might lie in her bed 
or on grandmother’s lap while she 
stood by lovingly gazing at her. Her 
affection, sweet and unselfish, deep- 
ened with the months until after a 
year had passed; then was noted a 
gradual change. 

“I can not understand Marie,” said 
mother tearfully. “She really 
to dislike Joyce and never 
wants to go to Aunt Bessie’s. She 
objects to my taking Joyce on my 
lap, and sometimes cries if I do. I 
did hope the two would always love 
each other, and to think that my 
child should adopt such a jealous, 
hateful spirit just breaks my heart.” 

“Let us be observant,” suggested 
Aunt Grace, “There must be a reason 
for it.” 


her 


seems 


Grandmother's Pet 

Marie at this moment was intently 
interested in building a block house 
with her new blocks. She failed to 
respond immediately when grandma 
requested her to bring a pencil. 

“Never mind, Marie, Joyce 
bring grandma’s pencil,” said grand- 
ma, coldly. Obeying promptly, Joyce 
received considerable praise for be- 
ing a good girl, while Marie, who 
loved to do things for grandma, felt 
much hurt and disappointed. 

Marie didn't like to have her face 
washed. A little later stopped 
crying abruptly as she heard: “Why, 
just look at little Joyce. See her 
laughing at you! Joyce likes to have 
her face washed.” 


will 


she 


YHY drink milk every 
meal?” questions Mary or Joe 


And mother usually says 


must I 


att 


scornfully. 


“Because you must, dear,” or, “Ev- 
ery one says it is good for you.” 
Dietitians and doctors say a quart 


of milk a day for every growing child 
and a pint for every grownup. Many 
find it difficult to include 
milk in the diet 
their families. 
or cold milk drinks may 
problem, 


mothers 
that much 
inember of 
either hot 
help that 

The very 
made putting about 
spoon of any good flavoring extract, 
as vanilla, and one to two tea 
spoons of sugar in a glass of snappy 
milk and mixing it well. When 
of your family get to the point 
where they are beginning to tire of 
Plain milk, then dress up the milk a 


J 1, 
Ot eacn 


serving 


377 Iran i 
milk drink Is 


one-half tea 


: ] 
simplest 


by 
such 


cold 


some 


little, as just suggested, and there 
will be little trouble in their drink- 
ing it. Most human beings tire of 
monotony in food, so the every-day 
glass of milk may need a “Sunday 
dress” occasionally. “My child won't 
drink milk. What shall I do?” is the 


cry of many mothers. This is an un- 


fortunate situation. Authorities say 
that when a child refuses to drink 
it, it is often the parents’ attitude 
that is at fault. 

Milk chocolate is always a good 
way to use milk. A still better drink 
is to make an egg milk chocolate. 


to One or 
Then top 
you have 
Our old 


Stir in a well beaten 
two cups of hot chocolate. 
with whipped cream, and 
nutritious 


egg 


a@ very drink. 


Marie had been wakened early to 
see what Santa had brought. She 
was irritable; candy had spoiled her 
appetit and, refusing to eat her 
dinner, she was admonished: “Why 
don’t you eat your dinner nicely like 
Joyce? She has her plate empty al- 
ready.” 

Reaches a Climax 


The climax was reached when Ma- 
rie wanted to continue’ playing in- 
stead of taking a nap. This time, 
reference to Joyce had not the usual 
effect. She wailed and sobbed and 
kicked and squirmed until her moth- 
er was much upset by her tantrums. 

Aunt Grace had been “observant.” 
“Of course Joyce went to bed nicely,” 
she said. “Joyce was sleeping in 
grandma’s arms, and she laid her 
down so carefully she never wak- 
ened.” 

The weeping changed to _heart- 
broken sobs as Aunt Grace gently 
took the little figure on her lap. Two 
little arms stole about auntie’s neck 
as she said, “Come, Marie, we must 
let your playthings have a rest. You 
have played all the morning with 
them. Let’s take dolly and have a 
little nap. Then when we wake up, 
the toys will be waiting to play 
again. Do you want auntie to tell you 
a nice story?” 

After a short story about the bird- 
going to sleep in their cradles 
while the wind sang softly to them, 
Marie fell asleep. 

“No wonder Marie 
Joyce,” Aunt 
been unfair to her. 
singing Joyce's praises, we 
made her dislike the child 
dearly loved. She willingly gave the 
baby first place, and gladly shared 
our affections, but our habit of hold- 
ing Joyce up as an example of per- 
fection is more than she can endure. 
It is right to discipline or punish 
Marie, if necessary, but whether she 
eats, sleeps, obeys or helps is a mat- 
ter to settle with Marie alone, re- 
gardless of what Joyce does.’”—Ruth 
Underwood, 


ies 


jealous of 
Grace. “We have 
By continually 
have 


is 


said 


she so 


Simple Milk Drinks 


friend, egg-nog, is always a good way 
of combining milk and egg. Add the 
yolk to one cup of milk and two 


ege 


teaspoons of sugar Stir well, then 
add the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Vanilla may be added and a bit of 


nutmeg on top. 
Milk-shakes are easy to make. For 
chocolate milk-shake, add one cup 

of milk to two tablespoons of choco- 


late syrup and beat well with an 
egg-beater Chill and serve with 
whipped cream or a few chopped 
nuts on top The chocolate syrup 
keeps indefinitely, so one can have 
it always on hand Other flavors 
may be used, such as butterscotch 


syrup or a fruit syrup of some kind. 

Hot grape punch may appeal to 
you. To one cup of hot milk, add two 
tablespoons of grape juice, or more 


if desired, two teaspoons of sugar 
and a well-beaten egg. Beat well, 
serving hot, with a sprinkle of nut- 


meg on top 

To any of the drinks, a little nut- 
cinnamon sprinkled on top 
more attractive. A 
nuts, whipped 
tempt children. 
For the hot drinks, a marshmallow 
will be a tempting to most 
members of the family, both young 
and old. When almond flavoring is 
used, then use some finely crushed 
macaroons on top. This makes a nice, 
crunchy drink.—Grace Stillman. 


meg 
will 


cherry, 


or 
make them 
chopped 
will always 


or 


cream 


sight 


Sponging with ammonia and press- 
ing will often remove the shine from 
woolen clothes. 
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WHAT DOES 











FIRE 
PREVENTION 
MEAN 
TO ME? 








What does it mean to you that stock 
fire insurance companies, through the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
maintain the UNDERWRITERS LAB- 
ORATORIES for testing materials of 
all kinds? 


It means this— articles and materials 
bearing the UNDERWRITERS LAB- 
ORATORIES label (“Underwriters 
Laboratories Inspected”) are SAFE! 


| Tested. Approved. When you see this 


label on electrical devices, switches and 
wiring, extinguishers, incubators, light- 
ning-rods and other equipment, you 
KNOW they are SAFE for you to use! 
Every label is the evidence of public- 


| spirited work, by stock fire insurance 


companies, to prevent fires. 

You, too, can help prevent fires. Clean 
up rubbish, clean soot out of flues, be 
careful with matches everywhere. The 
interesting 32-page book, “‘Safeguarding 
the Farm Against Fire,’ contains many 
other suggestions. Write for your copy 
today— it’s FREE. 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
WEEK 


OCTOBER 9 to 15, 1932 





| THE NATIONAL BOARD 
| OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. 
NEW YORK=—85 John St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
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Electric Tax Applies to 
Pole Charge 


The Service Department has re 
ceived many inquiries from subscrib- 
ers who have electrical power on 
their farms, regarding the govern- 
ment tax on electricity. On most 
lines in Iowa, electric companies 
collect a monthly “service fee’’ or 
“pole charge” for use of electricity. 
This fee is payable whether the farm 
uses any electricity or not. 

When the government tax was 
applied, late in June of this year, 
many farmers discovered that the 
power companies were collecting 
three per cent on the amount of 
power used, as well as the service 
fee. Many felt that they should not 
pay this tax. 

In order that this matter may be 
cleared up, the Service Department 
has taken it up with the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue, at Wash- 
ington, and the following official 
statement on the question has been 


received: 
“You are advised that under 
Treasury Decision 4342, approved 


July 26, 1932, the tax attaches to 
all amounts paid for electrical en- 
ergy for domestic or commercial con- 
sumption, irrespective of whether 
any of the energy paid for is actu- 
ally used. In other words, the tax 
is due on all such payments, wheth- 
er in the form of a minimum charge, 
a flat charge, service charge, de- 
mand charge, pole charge, or other- 
wise.” 

This being the case, the power 
companies are collecting in accord- 
ance with the ruling given them by 
the Treasury Department, and the 
bills are correct. 


Thieves Are Nabbed 

One night in July, two automobiles 
drove up to a school in Lincoln town- 
ship, near Whiting, in Monona 
county, and pitched a camp for the 
night. 

Willard Smith, 
nearby, noticed the 
dered who they were. Next morning 
the cars were gone. Smith went 
down to the schoolhouse and saw 
the doors standing open, and upon 
investigation discovered that the 
flace had been robbed. He was 
quite sure that it had been the work 
of the campers, so he promptly noti- 
fied the sheriff at Onawa and gave 
a description of the campers and 
their cars. 

Immediately word was sent out in 
all directions to keep a close look- 
out for these cars and their occu- 
pants. Next day, Police = H. D. 
Hopkins of Chamberlain, S. D., picked 
up three men—Bud sasean Mont- 
gomery, Morris Leiberwitz and Rob- 
ert Adkins, and they were brought 
back to Onawa. 

It was discovered 
the thieves were driving 
stolen down in Missouri, and it was 
also shown that they had robbed 
Stores and farmers all the way from 
Northern Missouri up into the Da- 


a farmer living 
party and won- 


that the cars 
had been 


kotas. Police in Luray and Pow- 
ersville, Missouri, wanted them for 
robberies. 

While they were awaiting trial 
Robert Adkins broke jail and got 
away. When Montgomery and Leib- 


owitz faced Judge W. M. Newby, they 
soon were sentenced to ten years at 
Fort Madison and are now serving 
their time, 

Since the Lincoln township school 
Was protected by the Service Bureau 
4 reward has been paid to Smith for 
his activity in starting the ball roll- 
ing that led to the capture and con- 
Viction of the thieves. He did a good 
job in stopping the activities of a 


Sang that had a long record of crime 
ehind it. 


Same Game and Another 
Company 

Last spring, we advised our readers 
of the activities of certain agents 
who had been going about the state 
showing samples of groceries, tak- 
ing orders, cashing checks and fail- 
ing, in many cases, to fill the orders. 
Following that, the Kansas City Gro- 
cery Company apparently took these 
men off the road, as we heard noth- 
ing more of them. 

However, we are now advised that 
some of the same salesmen are at it 
again, but this time representing an 
Omaha grocery concern. The same 
tactics are being used, according to 
stories con us from members 
in Iowa. 

All we can say is, if you must buy 
groceries from _ traveling agents, 
make your checks payable to the 
grocery company, and not to the 
agents. When you make them pay- 
able to the agents, they cash the 
checks immediately, get the money 
and are gone. If you get your gro- 
ceries then, you are lucky. If the 
checks are made to the grocery com- 
pany, then we have some chance of 
helping you get the orders filled. 
Better yet, why not have the orders 
come C. O. D.; then you don’t pay 
unless you get the groceries. The 
best scheme we know about, how- 
ever, is to buy your groceries from 
your home town dealer. Then you 
see what you are getting and pay for 
what you get. 


We Would Say No! 

“I have been canvassed by a man 
from Omaha, offering to sell me 
shares in an invention that he says 
will make a lot of money. Do you 
recommend that I buy?” 

Not until you know more about the 
invention, the financial reliability of 
the company offering the shares, and 
whether the seller has qualified to 


ling t 


sell his shares under the require- 
ments of the Iowa securities de- 
partment. 


Never buy shares in a promotion 
company, expecting to make money. 
It’s a gamble even if the device is 
wonderful. Remember, it takes a lot 
of money to put such a patent on the 
market and sell it. It’s a long way 
to go before profits start, if ever. 


Promoters just sell the stocks. 


Sign Your Name, Please 

We receive each week many com- 
munications containing no signatures. 
In some of these letters, the writers 
ask us to answer their queries thru 
the paper, and in other cases they 
request replies by mail. 

We can not answer these questions 
either way, and ad- 
dresses of the writers are given. We 
are glad to give help thru this de- 
partment, but it is furnished only 
to subscribers, and we must know 
that the folks who inquire are en- 
titled to answers before we take 
the time and spend the money re- 
quired to do this service. 

Always sign your name.and put 
youreaddress on your letter, and we 
will be glad to give you a reply as 
quickly as possible. If you do not 
want any re inquiry 
to appear in the paper, say so, and 
your wish will be granted. 


Tell Us at Once 

Rules for paying rewards require 
members to notify the Service De- 
partment immediately in case of a 
loss; unless this is done the reward 
does not apply. All you have to do 
is to advise us promptly—a postal 
card is enough. Copies of the rules 
will be sent on request, accompanied 
by a stamped envelope. 


unless the names 


ference to the 
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Those husky appetites call for 


Amaizo 


GOLDEN SYRUP 





HEY want a hearty, 
full-bodied syrup on 
their pancakes or waffles. 


And they need a syrup 
such as Amaizo because it 
isan energy food, quickly 
turned into vigor and 
strength. Economical, too. 


Amaizo Golden Syrup is 


so pure and healthful that 
it meets the rigid require- 
ments of both the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 
& Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 


e 
For cooking uses, there is 
Amaizo Crystal WhiteSyrup, 
which makes dainty desserts, 
cakes and sauces. 











FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS (© 


toy Airplane FREE 


(FOR A LIMITED TIME) WITH EVERY CAN OF 
AMAIZO GOLDEN SYRUP AND 
AMAIZO CRYSTAL WHITE SYRUP 













PRODUCTS 


85 | A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You 





Made only by 


In cans containing 1%, 
2%, 5 or 10 lbs. The larger 
sizes are, of course, most 
economical. 
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END STRAINS 


While Horse Works 


Strains, sprains, swellings 
—don't let them lay up 
horse. Apply good old 
Absorbine. Great for quick 
relief, and horse keeps 
working because it never blisters. For 
cuts, galls, boils—it's a fine antiseptic 
to aid healing. Economical. Little goes 
far. La “ bottle, $2.50. All druggists’. 
W.F. ~ Inc., 289 Lyman Street, 
Springfield. 


use ABSORBINE 
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World’s most widely used 
“jndependent” brand of fence 
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+ Red B 
it Ss Galvannealed! etn neg Ap end con toe 


way. It’s Galvannealed! An advance so unquestioned that it is protected 
by 12 U. S. patents. So positive that thousands of fence buyers have 
switched over to it. The greatest fence improvement in 43 years! 


Galvannealing ...an extra 


NEW BOOK 


FREE ferme, 


bn contact 


Galvannealing is more than mere galvanizing. It’s an extra process, per- ts bope on intima itis cram- 


formed in great 28 ft. heat treating ovens at 1250° fahrenheit, after the med 

usual zinc bath. Instead of just laying the zinc on the wire, galvannealing 

fuses it right into the copper-steel wire, so it can never crack or flake off. 

guarantees in writing. - + Heavy Galvannealed coating 

ece Zinc fused into the wire ... 20 to 30 points copper... Years longer 

, fence life . . . Lowest fence cost per year... Actually premium quality 


at no more than standard market prices. 


with their experiences, 
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Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 386 Industrial St., Peoria, HI. 3.22% 
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RANGER 

Repeater 
SPEED LOADS 
LEADER 


How TO GET 
THE BEST WORK OUT OF 


YOUR 
SHOTGUN 


HEN you order your shotshells this 
year, — for your gun. Buy Win- 
chester Shells 





Out there in your wildfowl blind or battery, 
ranging your covers behind the dogs or just 

“walking them up”... you are going to want 
gun perfection, nothing less. 


Your gun will need the sure-fire, hot-flash, 
high-velocity, uniform-pattern wallop of 
Winchester Shells ...in the load it handles 
best. 


With their intense, powerful and sustained 
ignition flash, they are fast, and make better 
patterns, hit ‘ and kill farther. They 
are sure fire and dependable under all ex- 
tremes of temperature and climate. They 
prevent barrel rust, so make cleaning un- 
necessary. 


This Staynless Primer is used in all Win- 
chester Leader, Speed-Loads, Repeater and 
Ranger Shells. 


The consistent dependability of Winchester 
Shells has again been strikingly demonstrated 
in the winning of the 1932 Grand American 
Handicap with Repeater Shells. This is the 
third time in the past four years that this 


with Repeater Shells. 


Not only in shotshells but in shotguns also, 
Winchester offers you the supreme answer: 


Model 12—“the perfect repeater.” 6 shot, 
hammerless. An ideal gun for sporting use, 
traps or skeet. 


Model 97—the world famed Winchester 
hammer repeater. Sturdy, dependable, the 
choice of nearly a million shooters. 


Write for Complete Winchester Catalogue. 
Dept. W.F. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 





Ss TAYNLESS 





SHOTSHELLS 
$300—$400 A MONTH 


A BUSINESS OF 
YOUROWN 














Make some money easy this year with the rugged 
Gehl Hammer Mill. Grinds anything coarse 
or fine--crushes corn. Direct connected, large ca- 
pacity, easy running, simple, durable. A few hun- 
dred dollars down starts you. Write for details. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 916 Water St., West Bead Wis- 
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premier event in trapshooting has been won | 





GEHL PORTABLE MILL Nasr 
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Left to right—Champion Duroc boar shown by Harper; champion Chester 
White sow, owned by Funk Bros. 


At Northwest lowa’s Pair 


(Continued from page 7) 


clean-cut, strong animal, Juron, 
Imp. Juron, and owned by 
of Fonda. The mares were 
uniform. Judge Brown 
those with plenty 
The champion 
Hartford and 


was a 
Jr., sired by 
B. F. Barber, 
not quite so 
was inclined to favor 
of daylight under them. 
mare was Iona, sired by 
bred by George Hodgdon, of Paullina. 
She nosed out a nice mare shown by 
Huston & Huston, of Spencer. 
Hodgdon also had first prize yearling 
mare, two-year-old stallion and stallion 
foal. First award on three-year-old stal- 
lion went to Fisher & Lloyd, of Milford; 
on yearling stallion to Miller & Warbur- 
ton, of Spirit Lake; on three-year-old 


mare and two-year-old filly to C. M. 
Gross, of Lone Rock, and on mare foal 
to Watson & Runkle, of Spencer. 
Among the Belgian horses, the C. G. 
Good string, of Ogden, Iowa, took all 


the prizes except on two-year-old stal- 
lion and yearling mare, which went to 
B. F. Barber. 

The Shires and Clydesdales showed 
together. Stringham Bros., of Dexter, 
Iowa, took all the prizes on their Clydes- 
dale-entries, except on two-year-old and 
three-year-old mares, which were won 
by Coon & Laverty, Carlisle. 

The exhibition of draft geldings and 
mares was an inspiration to a man who 
loves good horses. An outstanding four- 


year-old gelding was brought in by B. F. 


Barber, and the judge later made it 
champion. Huston & Huston, of Spen- 
cer, had the champion draft mare. 
Among the other winners in the draft 
classes were A. A. Fena, of Spencer; 
Miller & Warburton and Chris Nygaard, 
of Spirit Lake. Huston & Kutz, of Spen- 
cer, had the best heavy draft team and 
Miller & Warburton took the prize for 
light draft team. In the saddle horse 
class, the winner was shown by Dr. Van 
Tuyl, of Paullina, 

The horse barn was an 
place to visit. A farmer 
with one of the horsemen, 
thru one forenoon. 

“What's a team like that 
farmer asked, pointing 
matched pair of grays. 

“Well, I'm not selling those just now,” 
the man replied, ‘“‘but a team like that 
nowadays is worth $250 to $300." 

A lot of folks stood in awe before the 
big Clydesdales which make up the fa- 
mous Chicago six-horse team. “I didn't 
know they grew horses that good,” a 
spectator commented he sized up 
one gelding which weighs an even ton. 

Several breeders with whom I talked 
reported much interest in horses, but a 
searcity of money with which to buy 
the better ones, “These old plugs are 
selling too high in comparison, simply 
because a greater cash outlay is re- 
quired for the good ones,’ I was told. 
The man went on to describe how he 
had bought an old horse in its ‘teens for 
$35 and had sold it again for $71 with- 
out much trouble. 

How many farmers are not breeding 
mares because they hate to handle the 
colts? I put this question to several 
horsemen. In each case, the answer was 
about the same. Apparently, a consid- 
erable number of farmers shy at colt- 
breaking. 

“I believe they are getting over it, 
tho,’’ a Spencer breeder told me, “‘be- 
cause it has been demonstrated often 
enough that it’s no trick if you go at it 
right.”’ 

In about the 


interesting 
was talking 
as I passed 


worth?” the 
to a_well- 


as 


same way, men are 
learning to handle more horses on farm 
machinery. I happened along Friday 
morning when Harry Linn was putting 
on a multiple-hitch demonstration with 
eight head of drafters from the Huston 
& Huston string. A lot of farmers were 
on hand with serious questions as to 
how they could use the devices on their 
own places. 

It seems that most good young mares 
are bred, but there are a lot of old 
mares that are not fit for breeding. 
Stallioners are reported to be busy, and 
the demand for good, young stallions 
seems to be holding up fairly well. Some 
are se ling at around $350. 





Around 250 head of sheep were on ex- 
hibit. The R. E. Strutz entries, from 
Jamestown, N. D., dominated most of 
the classes. R. E. Pullin, of Waterloo, 
cleaned up in the Cheviot showings. 
Some good animals were entered by 
John Graham & Son, of Eldora, Iowa 
Joe G. Raim, of Solon, Iowa; A. T. 


Jones, of Everly, Iowa, and Charles O. 
Hargrave, of Dickens, Iowa. 


showings, the Hub- 
cleaned up all 
on the senior 
calves which 


beef cattle 
of Des Moines, 
the first prizes, except 
yearling and senior bull 
were won by Clausen & Son, of Spencer, 
Cc. A. Meyer & Sons, of Bellevue, Iowa, 
had both male and female champion- 
ships in the Herefords, but divided the 
class winnings with Ed Weise, of Man- 
ning, Iowa; Keyser & Kinzer, of Whit- 
ten, and J. L. Curran. Carl Oldsen, of 
Ames, judged all the beef breeds, 

The Angus awards were pretty well 
divided between Charles Shipton, of 
Green Mountain, and Dell Wright & 
Sons, of Sanborn, Iowa. Wright had 
both senior and grand championships. 
Shipton took the junior banners, 

The dairy show at Spencer is not 
representative of the extensive amount 
of dairying that is now being done in 
northwestern Iowa. This is mainly be- 


In the 
bell herd, 


cause many of the high producing herds 
are not eligible or have not yet been 
groomed for showing. Most of the 


prizes this year went to the Wisconsin 
State Institutions in the Holstein class- 
and to Freedom Farms, of Wayzata, 
Minn., in the Jersey classes. The Iowa 
Board of Control had the grand cham- 
pion Holstein bull. lowa breeders who 
divided the Guernsey prizes were An- 
derson & Dodge, of Langdon; J. Allen 
Wallis, Durango; Flavious Dodge, of 
Langdon; Lawrence Mills, of Milford, 
and Arthur Jensen, of Milford.—Arthur 
T. Thompson. 


es, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Exhibitors—W ilbur Plagman, Linn 
Grove, Iowa; C. J. Houseman, Arm- 
strong, Iowa; James De Voss (club 
boy), Ocheyedan, lowa; Thomas Vint, 
r., Rock Rapids, Iowa; Lawrence Sarge, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa; R. C. Henry, Shel- 


don, Iowa; Will A. Henry, Emmetsburg, 
Iowa; Millard B. McNutt, Sheldon, Iowa; 
Ferdinand Hass, George, Iowa; O. R. 
Gardner & Son, Graettinger, Iowa; 
Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa; H. Brux- 
woort, Orange City, Iowa. 
Judge—Harlan Harper. 
AWARDS 
Aged boar—First, R. C. Henry; 2, 
Will A. Henry; 3, Addy. Senior yearling 
boar—First, Addy; 2, Bruxwoort; 3, 
Gardner & Son. Junior yearling boar— 


First, R. C. Henry; 2, Addy; 3, Sarge. 
Senior boar pig—First, R. C. Henry; 2, 
Addy; 3, Will A. Henry. Junior boar 


pig—F irst, Addy; 2, R. C. Henry; 3, De 


Voss. 

Senior and grand champion boar— 
Addy. 

Junior champion boar—Henry. 

Aged sow—First and 2, Addy; 3, Gard- 


ner & Son. Senior yearling sow—First, 
Vint; 2, R. C. Henry; 3, Addy. RS 
yearling sow—First and 3, Vint; 2, R. 
Henry. Senior sow pig—First and 
Addy; 3, Vint. Junior sow pig—First, 
De Voss; 2, Addy; 3, Will A. Henry. 

Senior and grand champion sow— 
Addy. 

Junior champion sow—De Voss, 

Groups—Aged herd, owned by exhibit- 
or—First, Addy; 2, R. C. Henry; 3, Vint. 
Young herd, bred and owned by exhibit- 
or—First, Addy; 2, De Voss; 3, R. C. 


‘ 


Henry. Get of sire—First, Addy; 2, R. 
Cc. Henry; 3, De Voss. Produce of sow— 
First, Addy; 2, Vint; 3, R. C. Henry. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Exhibitors—W. <A. Schultz, Esther- 


ville, Iowa; Wm. Olhausen, Hartley, 
Iowa; Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa; B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa; E. 


L. Timmons, Ocheyedan, Iowa; 
Hagedorn & Son, Royal, lowa; 7 < 
Garton, Marathon, Iowa; Willard O. 
Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa; J. L. Harper 
& Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Judge—Boyd Weidlein. 
AWARDS 

boar—First, Fain, 
i Lynn; 2, 


a. C. 
E 


Senior year- 
Schultz; 3, 


Aged 
ling boar—First, 
Garton. Junior yearling boar—First, 
Harper & Sons; 2, Garton. Senior boar 
vig—First and 2, Hagedorn; 3, Weeks. 
Junior boar pig—First, Weeks; 2, 
Schultz; 3, Garton. 

Senior and grand 
Harper & Sons. 

Junior champion boar—Weeks. 

Aged sow—First, Harper & Sons; 2 





champion boar— 


and 3, Schultz. Senior yearling sow— 
First and 3, Harper & Sons; 2, Tim- 
mens. Junior yearling sow—First and 3, 


Harper & Sons; 2, Timmons. Senior 


sow pig—First and 2, Harper & Sons; 
3, Timmons. Junior sow pig—First, 


Schultz; 2, Garton; 3, Weeks. 
Senior and grand champion 
Harper & Sons. 
Junior champion sow—Harper & Sons. 
Groups—Aged herd, owned by ex- 
hibitor—First, Harper; 2, Schultz; 3, 
Timmons. Tepes herd, bred and owned 
by exhibitor—First, Schultz; 2, Weeks; 


sow— 
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CAS Hi 


for the 
NATION?’S 
FARMERS 


Livestock is the most important 
cash crop produced by American 
farmers. This is particulacly true in 
the northern half of the country, and 
the farmers in ten typical northern 
states—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas— 
obtained 77% of their cash income 
in 1930 from livestock, according to 
data compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The 1931 
figures are expected to show about 
the same result. 

The farmers in southern states also 
obtain a considerable portion of 
their cash from livestock. The farm- 
ers in ten of them which are typical 
—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma—are credited in the 
Department of Agriculture data with 
receiving 24% of their cash income 
from the sale of livestock. 

In Oklahoma and Tennessee live- 
stock topped all other crops; in the 
Carolinas, cotton and tobacco were 
the only crops of greater cash im- 
portance than livestock; and in the 
remaining six, cotton was the only 
crop that produced more cash than 
did livestock. 

Armour and Company is a very im- 
portant factor in making livestock 
the farmers’ principal cash crop. 
Armour and Company buys livestock 
for cash every business day and helps 
to keep the meat constantly moving 
into consumption, 














President 


ARMOUTR 
AND COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Fri- 

day night over 36 stations associated with 

the N.B.C., Central Standard Time, 
8.30 P.M.-9.00 P.M. 




































Punched Post Self-Fastener Post Omega ‘ ed 
made in angle made in angle U_ Post 
and tee sections and tee sections wir 


THAT ARE 
STRONG ano DURABLE 


No matter how good wire fence may be, 
strong and durable posts are needed 
enable it to give long service and low- 
protection. 

Bethlehem Steel Fence Posts are mac 
of high-carbon steel and have a heavy 
coating of red paint, preventing rust. 

Regardless of the type selected, yo' 
assured of a strong, rigid, durable ; 
that will make your fence neater, stror 


longer-lasting. 


BETHLEHEM 


General Offic 
Bethlehe 


Bethlehem Steel 
Company 
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Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 









Thousands have followed ‘“‘The Traveler’ throug 
many foreign lands. is ten books make 8 ~~ 
library for the home. All are well bound in ¢ 






ae + hl of them are illustrated. The regular price 
2 is $14.25, but you can get the® 


aid A 
Bs nic idee be FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEA? 
Department, Des Moines, 
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, Harper & Sons. Get of sire—First, 
3 er & Sons; 2, Schultz; 3, Weeks. 
Produce of sow—First, Timmons; 2, 
Schultz; 3, Harper & Sons. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Exhibitors—R. J. Boles & Son, 
Ocheyedan, Iowa; J. M. Sanders, Hart- 
ley, lowa; Fritz Hintzen; D. V. Sum- 
merbell, Dickens, Iowa; Matt Locatis & 
Sons, Humboldt, Iowa; J. B. Bauer, 
Hartley, Iowa; C. C. Baas, West Bend, 
lowa; J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Lowa; 
Boyd Weidlein, Webster City, lowa; 
James Fisher, Emmetsburg, lowa; Wen- 
defl R. Weidlein, Webster City, Iowa; 
Dr. A. M. Walker, Marathon, Iowa; 
Dettman Bros., Lytton, Iowa. 

Judge—E. L. Quaife. 

AWARDS 


Aged boar—First, Bauer; 2, Locatis & 
Sons; 3, Summerbell. Senior yearling 
boar—First, Locatis & Sons; 2, Boles 
& Son; 3, Dettman Bros. Junior year- 
ling boar—First, Boles & Son; 2, Walk- 
er; 3, Locatis & Sons. Senior boar pig— 
First, Harper & Son; 2, Boles & Sons; 
3, Baas. Junior boar pig—First, Sand- 
ers; 2, Locatis & Sons; 3, Bauer, 

Senior and grand champion boar— 
Locatis & Sons. 

Junior champion boar—Harper & Son, 

Aged sow—First, Baas; 2, Locatis & 
Sons; 3, Hintzen. Senior yearling sow— 
First, Baas; 2, Locatis & Sons; 3, Hint- 
zen. Junior yearling boar—First, Baas; 
2, Fisher; 3, Bauer. Senior sow pig— 
First, Sanders; 2, Locatis & Sons; 3, 
Harper & Son. Junior sow pig—First, 
Hintzen; 2, Baas; 3, Locatis & Sons. 

Senior and grand champion sow— 
Baas. 

Junior champion sow—Sanders. 

Groups—Aged herd, owned by exhibit- 
or—First, Baas; 2, Locatis & Sons; 3, 
Bauer. Young herd, bred and owned by 
exhibitor—First, Sanders; 2, Locatis & 
Sons; 3, Harper & Son. Get of sire— 
First, Harper & Son; 2, Sanders; 3, 
Hintzen. Produce of sow—First, Har- 
per & Son; 2, Sanders; 3, Boles & Son. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Exhibitors—P. J. Gaherty & Sons, 
Storm Lake, Iowa; Joe Holland, Hart- 
ley, Iowa; Russell Lair, Terril, Towa; 
Fred Koller, Parker, S. D.; W. Ernst, 
Marcus, Iowa; Swineland Farms, Mar- 
cus, Iowa; Chris Miller, Alexander, 
Iowa; H. E. Cummins, Dickens, Iowa; 
Roth Bros., Edna, fowa; Clarence 
Schultz, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
Judge—Harlan Harper. 
AWARDS 

Aged boar—First, Schultz; 2, Holland; 
8, Lair. Senior yearling boar—First, 
Roth Bros.; 2 and 3, Holland. Junior 
yearling boar—First, Schultz; 2, Roth 
Bros.; 3, Miller. Senior boar pig—First, 
Gardner; 2, Roth Bros.; 3, Koller. Junior 
boar pig—First and 3, Lair; 2, Koller. 
Senior and grand champion boar— 
Schultz. 


Junior champion boar—Gardner. 
Aged sow—First, Miller; 2, Lair; 3, 
Holland. Senior yearling sow—First, 


Roth Bros.; 2, Miller; 3, Holland. Junior 
yearling sow—First, Schultz; 2 and 3, 
Roth Bros. Senior sow pig—First, Roth 
Bros.; 2 and 8, Miller. Junior sow pig— 
First, Lair; 2, Roth Bros.; 3, Holland. 

Senior and grand champion sow— 
Miller. 

Junior champion sow—Roth Bros. 
Groups—Aged herd, owned by exhibit- 
or—First, Schultz. Young herd, bred 
and owned by exhibitor—First, Lair. 
Get of sire—First, Schultz. Produce of 
sow—First, Schultz. 


CHESTER WHITES 

Exhibitors—F. W. La Doux, Spirit 
Lake, Iowa; Robert Anderson, Sac City, 
Iowa; George Pimperton, Marcus, Iowa; 
Funk Bros., Sheldon, lowa; John 
Olson, Worthington, Minn, 

Judge—E, L, Quaife. 

AWARDS 

Aged boar—First, Funk Bros.; 2, La 
Doux; 3, Pimperton. Senior yearling 
boar—First, Funk Bros. Junior yearling 
boar—First, Olson; 2, Funk Bros, Senior 
boar pig—First, Funk Bros.; 2, Pimper- 
ten; 3, Olson. Junior boar pig—First, 
Funk Bros.; 2, Olson; 3, La Doux. 

Senior and grand champion boar— 
Funk Bros. 

Junior champion boar—Funk Bros. 

Aged sow—First, Funk Bros.; 2, Ol- 
son. Senior yearling sow—First, Funk 
Bros.; 2 and 3, Olson. Junior yearling 
sow—First and 2, Olson; 3, Funk Bros, 
Senior sow pig—First, Funk Bros.; 2, 
Olson; 3, Pimperton. Junior sow pig— 
First, Olson; 2, Anderson; 3, La Doux. 

Senior and grand champion sow— 
Funk Bros. 

Junior champion sow—Funk Bros, 

Groups—Aged herd, owned by exhibit- 
or—iFrst, Funk Bros.; 2, Olson. Young 
herd, bred and owned by exhiibtor— 
First, Olson; 2, Funk Bros.; 3, La Doux, 
Get of sire—First, Funk Bros.; 2, Ol- 
son; 3, Pimperton. Produce of sow— 
First, Olson; 2, Pimperton; 3, La Doux, 


TAMWORTHS 
Exhibitors—Walter Kruse, Sheldon, 
Iowa; Fox Chemical Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; Guy Baker, Shelbyville, IL 
Judge—Boyd Weidlein. 
AWARDS 

Aged boar—First, Fox; 2 and 3, Kruse. 
Senior yearling boar—First, Baker; 2 
and 3, Kruse. Junior yearling boar— 
First, Fox; 2 and 3, Kruse. Senior boar 
pe—First and 3, Kruse; 2, Fox. Junior 
oar pig—First and 3, Fox; 2, Kruse. 
~~ and grand champion boar— 
Junior champion boar—Kruse. 
= Aged sow—First and 3, Fox; 2, Kruse. 
Senior yearling sow—First and 3, Kruse; 
“ Fox. Junior yearling sow—First and 
Z Fox; 2, Kruse. Senior sow pig—First 
ad 3, Kruse; 2, Fox. Junior sow pig— 
‘at, Kruse; 2 and 3, Fox. 
p cenlor and grand champion sow— 
Junior champion sow—Kruse, 
or—_ Pies Aged herd, owned by exhibit- 
herd. pp, Fox; 2 and 3, Kruse, Young 
First bred and owned by exhibitor— 
«tst and 3, Kruse; 2, Fox. Get of sire 
of ast and 3, Fox; 2, Kruse. Produce 

Sow—First and 3, Fox; 2, Kruse. 








cream testing about 35 per cent is 
han most satisfactory to the farmer 
nd to the creamery man. 
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New Corn Brings Eggs 


Feeding new corn to the pullets (also 
the hens that are to be carried thru 
the coming winter), as soon as the ker- 
nels are well dented, is a sound and 
profitable practice, I am sure, Our own 
experience with it has convinced us 
that nothing will add as much to an 
already good ration in advancing matur- 
ity and in laying some fat on the birds, 
so they will be in shape for heavy late 
fall and winter production. 

To the best of my knowledge, no ex- 
periment station has tested out the vir- 
tues of new corn on laying flocks—that 
is, comparing it in efficiency. with old 
corn during September, October and 
November. However, I am sure when 
it is done that they will find a striking 
advantage. All who have raised hogs 
know the effect on gains in shitting 
from old to new corn. Altho less notice- 
able to the eye, I am sure the same is 
true in feeding well dented corn to next 
winter's layers. Of course, the mash 


should not be neglected, even tho tess of | M OME egg in the fall is worth 
Know Your Loan Agents two in the spring”’ 


Our attention is called to the activi- 











—~ af several Brenan —_- who THAT statement is true because so the waste materials. It gives hens 
Guan ees” Eee aes Tal many birds are not laying in the more pep, scratch and cackle. 
government loans to buy cattle. fall—some pullets have not ma- Minerals are particularly essen- 
“ae sal aa —— i ge tured, many hens are moulting, tial at this time for feather devel- 
arrange to have the money lent for buy- others are not in the mood. In a opment, for eggs. Pan-a-min sup- 
on ton: Regge rigger Aon oe a word, flocks are not in laying trim. plies an abundance of the minerals 
turn, borrow money from aerdutidannied Here’s where Dr. Hess Poultry that may be lacking in the feed. 
agencies, EE Sa eR . Pan-a-min comes in. Pan-a-min is Pan-a-min will help mature your 
agents ask a down seein a i Mag a conditioner and mineral supple- pullets. It will help your moulters 
help get the loan. If the loan is secured, ment. Pan-a-min gives hens better moult. Pan-a-min will put your 
oe peer vai ae pa Spgs appetites. It urges them to con- flock in laying trim. 

the return of the down payment. In sume more feed. It helps them to The cost is less than a penny 
geen he pal aunieig ts ptt: yeompen better digest and utilize feed. It per hen per month. See your local 
the agent for his sarviets after the enables them to turn more feed Dr. Hess dealer, or write to Dr. 
stock is secured. Likewise, an addi- into eggs. It helps to carry off Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


tional one per cent fee is often assessed 


for the agent’s work. 
All this is unnecessary. We find that Dr. Hess Poultry PAN -A-M ‘ N 


a — has developed by some agents 
who are cashing in for services that are 
questionable. To put this racket over, K E E P s H E N 5 i N L A Y ! N G T R ! M 
entertainment has been used by some 
men. Farmers are misled and trouble 
is bound to arise, _ 

Watch out for these scalpers. Find 
out what you are handing money over D R. H E Ss D I P A N D o i S i N F e CTA NT 
for in advance. There are too many 
g00d people in the livestock business to 
meddle with ‘‘chiselers,” who are just 
out to make money off of the farmer. 
Know your loan and livestock agents 
before you deal, or trouble and expense 
will follow. 


and kerosene (half and half) makes a very low cost roost paint 
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1932 FAIR DATES Ua Hae Se leAa ZS Sick in a Hospital in China 


October 3-9—Dairy Cattle Congress, 

Waterloo, Iowa. Fort Des 
October 29-November 4—Ak-Sar-Ben 

Stock Show, Omaha, Neb. Des Moines’ MOST Beautiful 
November 12-19 — American Royal pe age feces agp 


ko aoe 7 me $250 jo 
Livestock Show, Kansas City, Mo. for one person, $3.50 for two. TP ALCS 
November 26-December 3 — Interna- A BLACK HAWK HOTEL Sol 


The only time “The Traveler” was ever 
a patient in a hospital was in Shanghai, 
China. His ten books give his experiences 
all over the world and with vivid descrip- 
tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
the best home libraries in print. This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 


’ os 

















tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago, a $9.00. Address 
Ce one . ‘ WALLACES’ FARMER 
A dozen eggs weighing 26 ounces con- When writing to advertisers, will AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
tains 30 per cent more food than a doz- you please mention this paper. Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 
en eges weighing 20 ounces. 



























This Farm Woman A 
makes Money 


" — by using the Telephone 
“\. fo sell her produce 











: One midwestern farm woman calls cus- 
ve tomers regularly each week by telephone 
and takes orders for eggs and chickens. 


Another woman sells fresh fruits, 
eggs, sweet cream, turkeys by telephone 
—all above the regular market price by 
calling selected customers. The money 
they make in this way pays for the pro- 
tection and convenience of the telephone 
many times over. 





NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

















WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 













Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 


a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word, Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, ‘‘F. L. 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
“226 West 21st St.’’ is counted as four 
words, and “Des Moines, lowa,’”’ is 
counted as two. ‘$1’’ and ‘'$5,482,000"’ 
are each counted as one word. 


“Cc. O. D.’’ counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4’ counts as four words. 
“R. 4” as two. Ads must reach us by 


Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 


should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 


mendation with your order. Write or 


print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various _insertions: 





“No. Words + “Number of Insertions 1S 
3 ae 3 Za wRe Seg a” 
SE (82. 10 | $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 
ae. com a 5 | 6.30 | 9.45 | 12.60 
28 | 4. 20 | 8.40 | 12.60 | 16.80 
35 5.25 | 10.50 | 15.75 | 21.00 

12.60 | 18.90 | 25.20 
| 7.85 | 14.70 | 22.05 | 29.40 
16.80 | 25.20 | 33.60 


For each additiona l seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR HENS, SPRINGS, OTHER POUL- 

try and dressed veal will bring more 
money when shipped to a house with con- 
Also 




















stant demand from biggest buyers. 

top prices for your eggs in case or car- 
load lots. Check mailed you same day 
shipment arrives. Ask for Free Book 
containing valuable market information. 
Karsten & Sons, Box 14, 1100 Fulton 
Market, Chicago. 

CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 


Commis- 


Chicago, 
eggs and 


veal, 


216- N. Peoria St., 








sion a “specialty. Poultry, 

butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 

mailed same day. 

HIGHEST PRIC ES PAID FOR LIVE 
Poultry of andl quality. Coops Supplied. 

Write us. Wholesale Buyers. D. ms 

Hemman Co., 119 South Water Market, 


Chicago. 





WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 
try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid, Write for information and_ tags. 


HANDLING 


Dri ike | & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
DAN ( ‘OY NE 
since 1878. Your live poultry 
1932 service. Coyne & Nevins 
Fulton Market, Chicago. 


ou R MR. 
poultry 

wanted 

Co., 1133 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GENUINE NE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 

Guaranteed Heeler stock. Trial offer. 
Training instructions included. Highview 
Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas City. Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 
course, $10. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 


RUBBER GOODS LINE, 47 

olutionary inventions. Homes, 
buy instantly. Agents cleaning up 
weekly. Outfit Free. Kristee Mfg., 
2400, Akron, Ohio. 


SALESMEN 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND _ IOWA 

Homestead has some open territory for 
a man who has some peal sales ability and 
is willing to work. An interesting propo- 
sition for the right man. Write Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Subscrip- 
tion Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MANUFACTURER GUARANTEED 

quality shoes, 28 years in business, 
wants salesmen. Big profits daily. No 
experience necessary. Sales outfit free. 
Write Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. M-89, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


$10 PROFIT DAILY. GIVE AWAY FREE 

pound can Chocolate Malted Drink with 
greatest money-makers in food products, 
flavorings, cosmetics, etc. Free details. 
Maid-o-Best, Inc., Dept. M-21, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


SITUATION WANTED 























N E Ww REV- 
offices 
$90 


Box 




















EXPERIENCED FARMER AND STOCK- 

man wants to operate well improved 
farm. Salary to start, with chance for 
partnership. Box 101, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. 





WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 
saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 


Homestead—“‘The Reader's Market.” 


FARM LANDS 








LIVESTOCK 






MISCELLANEOUS 





FARM BARGAINS—BUY NOW! 170 
acres, Clark county, Missouri, 4 miles 
northeast of Granger, 4 miles from gravel 
highway; 2 miles from school; 5-room 
house, 30x44 barn, 12x12 shed; silt loam, 
lies gently rolling; watered by well and 
creek; 70 acres cultivated, 100 acres 
meadow and pasture, $5,000. 120 acres, 
Nodaway county, Missouri, 9 miles south- 
east of Guilford, 1 mile to school; 1%- 
story 4-room house, 40x40 barn; watered 
by springs and well; black sandy prairie 
loam, lies gently rolling, 80 acres culti- 
vated, 40 acres grass, $5,000. Our terms 
are one-fourth cash, balance in 6 per cent 
20-year loan. We have other farm bar- 
gains in Missouri, Illinois and Arkansas. 
No trades. Farms shown on appointment. 
Tell us what you want. Address Dept. 72, 
The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





A FARM HOME FOR YOU IN DAKOTA. 

A well selected dairy, grain or diver- 
sified farm or stock ranch in North or 
South Dakota, land of sunshine and op- 
portunity, along The Milwaukee Road, 
leads to independence. Corn, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, small grain, small fruits, 
vegetables are successfully grown on land 
which may be purchased now at very low 
Good roads, 


prices and on easy terms. 
schools, churches, transportation, markets 


and ne ighbors. Write for free pamphlets, 
lists of_lands for sale, and full informa- 
tion. R. W. Reynolds, Commissioner, 





816-P, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND TODAY FOR NEW BARGAIN 
list of improved farms, 160, 240, 320 


acres and up, in western Minnesota and 
eastern Dakotas. Prices and terms with- 
in your reach. Values that will make you 





independent when _ prosperity returns. 
John D. Larson, 115 So. 4th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FARMS FOR RENT—GOOD DAIRY, 


diversified farms or for 
Minnesota, North 
Washington, 
Dept. 1007, 
Paul, Minn. 


livestock and 
sale on easy terms in 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon. Write E. C. Leedy, 
Great Northern Railway, St. 











NORTHEASTE R N WYOMING IS A N AT- 

ural livestock country. Farms and 
ranches at low prices, on easy terms. 
Write for descriptive folder. Val Kuska, 
Colonization Agent, Burlington Route, 
Room B-402, Omaha, Nebr. 


WANT TO SELL OR RE NT YOUR 
farm? Advertise it in this column. You 
will reach 95 per cent of all Iowa farm 


folks, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 


Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 

















cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
MINNESOT A F AR M LIST AND MAP. 

Murray's Land Office (Established 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 





LIVESTOCK 








DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 


KODAK FINISHING 





PURPOSE POLLED SHORT- 
reds, roans, whites. Depres- 
A. J. Birkestrand, Cambridge, 


DUAL 

horn bulls, 
sion prices. 
Iowa. 





SWINE 


BEST QUALITY VACCINATED STOCK 

pigs for sale. All western pigs. Call 
or write The Corn States Serum Com- 
pany, 1025 Mason Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Telephone JA4477. 














FOR SALE—TAMWORTH BOARS, 

ready for duty, open and bred fall 

gilts, immune. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
SHEEP 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE, HAMP- 

shire, Oxford, Cheviots and Dorset 

Rams. Price reasonable. Ben Studer, 


Wesley, 


HAMPSHIRE RAMS. 
rams in fine condition. 
Eness Farms, Gilbert, 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
approval. Priced to sell. 
Newhall, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 


Iowa, 





LARGE RUGGED 
Bargain prices. 
Iowa. 











AND EWES ON 
H. W. Miller, 








DIRECT FROM FACTORY $83. 25 COM- 
plete set, on display at Cattle Congress, 








Waterloo, Iowa. Write Amana Society, 
High, Iowa. 

KODAK FINISHING 
UNUSUAL OFFER—ROLLS DEVEL- 


oped—8 guaranteed prints and coupons 
for free e nlargements of your own choice, 


your own size, to be used any time. 30¢ 
coin. Prompt service, Paramount Photo 
Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 





FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


BORDER PICTURES DEVEL- 
six exposure rolls 25c, 





FANCY.~ 
oped and printed, 








eight exposures 30c. Free enlargement 

with each roll. Midwest Photo Service, 

Box 12, Peoria, 

FILMS DEVELOPED—TWO GLOSS EN- 
largements. Eight guaranteed prints. 

25c coin. Rays Photo Service, LaCrosse, 

Wisconsin. 

SPECIAL 20 PRINTS FROM YOUR 


developed and 


negatives 25c or film 
4118 Overhill, 


printed 15c. Skrugland, 

Chicago. 

ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. 
One print natural color 25c. American 

Photo Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, 








DAIRY CATTLE Minn. 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS SIX ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINTS, 
months old and under, priced right. one print colored, 25c. Pasco Photo 
Emanuel Zehr, Manson, Iowa. Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS CALVES TRIAL—SEND ROLL AND 25c FOR 
for sale. Farmers’ prices. A. H. Put- eight beautiful Glossitone Prints. Day 


nam, Davenport, lewa. 


Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 








Use This Order Blank Now! 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 























KRUXO PRINTS 1¢ EACH 


A new process, a new picture, a real 
loss. Why not give it a trial. No order 
ess than 25c. Plus dc postage. But send 
as many negatives as you like. Any size 
film developed 6 or 8 exposures, and 2 
prints from each negative 25c. Box No. 5, 
Lemons, Missouri. 


OLD GOLD WANTED 
CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, OLD JEw- 








elry. Payment mailed day package re- 
ceived. Satisfactory price or shipment 
returned, our expense. Free information. 
Ship to Southwest Smelting & Refining 
Co., Dept. 1046, Fort Worth, Texas. 





c ASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, Ss, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Information free. Chicago Gold 
Smelting & Refining Co., 573 Mallers 
Bldg., Chicago. 





SEND US YOUR OLD GOLD TEETH. 


Bridges, Crowns, Old Jewelry, and re- 
ceive Cash by return mail. Highest prices 
paid. Information free. Standard Gold 
Refining Company, 77-W, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





QUILT PIECES 


REMNANTS, QUILT PIECES. cae 
colors. Prints, percales, broadclot! 
Many pieces large enough for aprons a: ii 
child’s garments. 4 pounds, about 30 
yards, $1 postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Remnant Mart, Centralia, Illinois 








RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 


RAZOR _BLADES SHARPENED, 1c 

each. Don’t buy new blades when y 
old ones can be sharpened like new for 
only lic. Write for Free Mailing Bag. 














Mail orders add 5c for return postage. 
Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501 24th St. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

TAXIDERMY 





LEARN TO MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS 
Complete training costs little. Big 

profits, fun. Free Book W, Schmidt Schoo! 

Taxidermy, Memphis, Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


FRAGRANT MELLOW 

tucky natural leaf tobacco. Mild gx 
yellow cigarette Burley 5 pounds, 
Kentucky Superfine 5, Fancy Italia 
chewing 7, choice long bright red 8, i 
chewing 10, Economy smoking 15. Either 
$1. If you are not satisfied deliver to me 
and your dollar will be cheerfully refund- 
ed. Bert Choate, Grower and Distril 





OLD KEN- 
lder 

















Hickman, Ky. 

GUARANTEED CHEWING OR SMOK- 
ing 5 lbs. $1.25; ten $1.75. Pay when 

received. Pipe and box cigars free with 

each order. Farmers’ Association, West 

Paducah, Kentucky. 

MELLOW FRAGRANT TOBACCO, 10 
Ibs. smoking $1.25; chewing 10, $1.50. 

Pipe Free. Pay Postman. Farmers Sales 

Co., Paris, Tenn. 

10 LBS. SMOKING OR CHEWING $1 


Three big twists and pipe free. Pay 
Postman. Tobacco Growers Union, Paris, 
Tenn. 


CHOICE TOBACCO. 
smoking, 5 pounds 65c. 
United Farmers, Hymon, 
VETERINARY 


CALVES. A RUINOUS 
prevented In- 


CHEWING OR 
Pay on delivery. 
Ky. 











COWS LOSING 

disease. Permanently 
expensive. Guaranteed, Remarkable ref- 
erences and official honors. Agents want- 
ed. Bellwood Farms, South Richmond, Va 


FARM MACHINERY 









































Rates at top of page. 








Minimum charge, $2.10. 














MDOT: TROTITCAROD BOT Biss canicsiicneesscectsitiycerseoncs is enclosed. ra e x = 
PL FOR SALE—TWO ROW NEW IDEA 
( EASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) corn pickers, all late models, $200 t 
$400, $100 down this year, $100 a 
| Tom Maxwell, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
, FOR SALE—SECOND HAND _ INSIDE 
cup elevator in good running 0 er 
Will sell cheap. G. H. Mattes, Odebolt 
SOCCER OEE REESE EOE EEE EE ESE EE SEES EERE EE REET EE EEEEE EEE SE NEE EE EEE SEE EEE EEE OE ESE EEE ESSER SESE ESHER E EES Iowa. 
MILKING MACHINES. SUPPLIES, ALL 
sindiidennasteueil MRURIIEI ngs cosisoneddocsevenns voesvousdecetsesunpebenedebinvensetanpbonseonevtedionains makes. Milker Exchange, Box 8, Ma? 
l kato, Minn. 
SERRE EREE EERE EEE EERO EEE OSES SEES TEREST TREE E STORE EEE ERE ROS HOE EERE RHEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEE EEE SEE® seeeeee eeeerteenee weer PATENT ATTORNEYS 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, Pat: 
TIETTITTITIIT Tie ent Attorneys; patents and rade 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. a 
spasonaiscipciabkaaiaNippcadenctamailitenea pian a aasbnesicanaunice wehteakiines TALBERT DICK PRASONAL SERVICS 
No consultation charges. 1216 So. Sure 
ty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
— 
BABY CHICKS 
NAMIC sssessssssoosssosserrnnnnsnsnencsonssneeressesssssnsnsenseenseseas BLOODTESTED BABY CHICKS. _ Dt 
(Count as part of ad) mediate shipments. Replacement Guar 
antee. 20 breeds. Circular free. Leghor™® 
$4.90. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orphine 
RRRIOOD sci ciniientiinniercinttiseenesoiies tons, $5.90. Any shipments C. 0. D. — 
(Count as pert of ad) shipping charges. Midwest Hatchery 
Inc., Box 375, Clinton, Mo. 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Pade) 
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October 1, 1932 





KILL LARGE ROUNDWORMS, 


CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 





HOOKWORMS, STOMACH WORMS 
IN HOGS and other LIVESTOCK 
-~STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 
Safe, easy to give, assuring exact dosage 


—Nema Capsules do a erage job 
without causing ill drug effects. 


af 


letins 


Practical —§$ 
Address Desk 


Animal Industry Dept 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT. 


No. 6 





of 


MICHIGAN 





st orm Bul- 
630 rex No. 661 
ScientiicHelpful 
N-41-K 





Our Readers Market 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 





BABY 


CHICKS 





CHICKS 250-331 EGG BREEDING 


cially 


its 
horns, 
teds, 


Tube 


Agglutination 

Guaranteed to live and make 
as explained 
Heavy 
Orpingtons, 


Assorted, 


100-$4.90; 
Wyandottes, 


Postpaid live delivery guaranteed. 


Golden 
Sedalia, 


Rule Poul 
Missouri. 


try Farms, 


OF 
Bloodtested. 

more 
in Free Catalog. 


p 
I 


FI- 


rof- 
eg- 


Rocks, 


100-$5.90, 


Bagby’s 


Box 317, 





$5.95 PER 100—ROCKS, RED 

tons, Wyandottes, Leghorns. 
Guaranteed live arrival. 
3,000,000 chicks annually. 


ence. 
43 state 
rect or 

Inc., 


s. Immedia 
write. Hay 


14 years 


te delivery. 
es Brothers 


Decatur, Illinois. 


exp 


S, ORPING- 
Postpaid— 


eri- 


Customers 
Order 
Hatchery, 


di- 





MOTHER BUSH'S CHICKS, 
AAA matings at less thaa 
immediate 
Replacement 


0. D. 
Grade 
shipmen 


Grade 


A Prices. 
Bloodtested. 


ts. 


4c 


20 breeds, 


UF, 


Cc. 


Guarantee. Catalog Free. Bush’s Poultry 


Farms, 


30x 370, C 


CHICKS—ALL HEAVY 
Tom Barron Leghorns $4.85; 





linton, Mo. 


BREEDS $5.85. 
Buff Leg- 











horns $4.50. Heavy Assorted $5.25. Light 
Assorted $4. Whiteview Hatchery, Roa- 
noke, Illinois. 
POULTRY 
TURKEYS 
°-ARLING BRONZE BREEDING TUR- 
eon 150 toms, weight 28 to 35 Ibs., 
$4.50; 1,500 hens, weight 12 to 16 Ibs., 
$2.50; not related. 4 registered Holstein 
bulls, $25 to $150; from dams with C. T. A. 
record over 874 lbs. butter. Hand's Park 
Holstein & Turkey Farm, Fairmont, Minn, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














FLOWERS 

PRONIES—6 DARK RED, WHITE OR 
pink $1, per dozen $1.75; 35 assorted 
Darwin tulips $1; 15 assorted hyacinths 
1; 8 Regal or Red Russian lilies $1; 8 
Oriental poppies $1; 5 Madonna lilies or 
bleeding hearts $1; 30 German iris, 4 best 
Varieties, $1. (Prepaid.) Hardy shrubs 
and small fruits at bargain prices. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Wholesale catalog 
free. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
10 TULIP BULBS POSTPAID FOR 10c 
and list of Fruit Growers names and 
addresses, Zilke Brothers, Baroda, ‘Mich. 

















Terminal Supplies 


» ; following table gives the 





ercentage of seven- 





year verage for the ‘corresponding weeks for the 
1 le “supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the 
Stor of butter and eggs re 
| 
| 
Rae ae 
is ©iasis | a 
S8iei3lil2a! 2a 
90/153/148| 83) 57 
| 85/174! 78! 80! 58 
87/130) 83! 78! 57 
1102/123\144! 78! 56 
115/119/132| 78 6 
--1118/146) 86) 76 6 
123/143) 79| T7i 59 
-1163/142! 83! 76) 57 
173/140! 82! 75) 56 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
7. teral land bank 4% per cent bonds. due in 
= 89° t callable in 1938, were quoted last_ week 
“s . Four per cent bonds are quotable at 88 %. 
Pork “Products 
x llowing table fives the percentage of the 
at r average, 1924-1931, of pork products 
a western market 
{ g n 
“| 3 





WALLACES’ 


Building Creameries in 
Southern Iowa 


(Continued from page 3) 


when they have good men and make it 
a point to keep them. This one thing 
has been an important factor in their 
success. 

In these trying times, one often hears 
farmers say that they are not in favor 
of maintaining county agents because 
they are not worth to the community 
what it costs to support them. There 
may be such county agents in some sec- 
tions, but if that is the case, I believe 
the farmers themselves are more to 
blame for that condition than the coun- 
ty agents. A county agent can do little 
or nothing unless he has the support of 
the farmers in his county. 


Supporting the County Agent 

A. J. Secor, who has been county 
agent in Van Buren county for the last 
fourteen years, the man responsible 
for establishing the two cooperative 
creameries in his county. That is, Mr. 
Secor took the first steps toward inter- 
esting the more progressive farmers in 
his county in the project, and has con- 
tinued to work with them in that capac- 
ity ever since. He couldn't have done 
what has been accomplished alone—far 
from it; on the other hand, had he not 
taken the initiative, quite likely Van 
Buren county would not have had its 
two cooperative creameries now. Again, 
had the Van Buren county farmers been 
of the sort who are unwilling to try 
new things or to help themselves, noth- 
ing would have come of Mr. Secor’s ef- 
forts. Like most projects of this sort, 
it is a clear demonstration of what can 


is 


be accomplished thru intelligent co- 
operation between the farmers them- 
selves and their county agent. 

Some will say: “It is all right to talk 
about cooperative creameries. They 
may be valuable in themselves, but 
they do not make dairying profitable. 
They are paying only 17 to 20 cents a 
pound for butterfat, and dairying is un- 
profitable at such prices."’ There is no 
disputing that fact. I am not contend- 
ing that the patrons of the Van Buren 
county cooperative creameries are get- 
ting a fair price for their butterfat,-but 
I do contend that on the average they 
are getting about five cents a pound 
more than they would have received 
had they not decided to act coopera- 
tively in manufacturing their cream 
into butter. The matter of low prices 
is a problem by itself and can not be 
discussed in this connection. Sooner or 
later, the price situation will be solved, 
and then the cooperators: who have 
learned to work together, to improve 
their herds, their soils and their gen- 
eral farming operations, will derive the 


benefit from every bit of progress they 
have made in the way of becoming 
more efficient producers and processors, 


Other Southern lowa Creameries 

The good work done in cooperative 
butter-making in Van Buren county has 
spread to many other southern Iowa 
counties. Had the Keosauqua creamery 
—the first cooperative creamery estab- 
lished in southern Iowa—failed instead 
of making an outstanding success, the 
chances are that the seventeen co- 
operatives that have been established 
since the Keosauqua creamery was built 
would not have been organized. All of 
these eighteen cooperatives are organ- 
ized on the Danish plan and belong to 
one group—the Southern Iowa Coopera- 


tive Creamery Association. To a cer- 
tain extent, these creameries cooperate 
with each other in solving some of the 


queiins peculiar to the territory which 
they cover. 





Roosevelt’s Farm Views 
(Continued from page 10) 


eration will rest with locality rather 
than with newly created bureaucratic 
machinery in Washington. 

Fifth: It must operate as nearly as 
possible on a cooperative basis, and its 
effect must be to enhance and strength- 
en the cooperative movement. It should, 
moreover, be constituted so that it can 
be withdrawn whenever the emergency 
has passed and normal foreign markets 
have been reestablished. 

Sixth: The plan must be, in so far as 


possible, voluntary. I like the idea that 
the plan should not be put into opera- 
tion unless it has the support of a rea- 
sonable proportion of the producers of 
the exportable commodity to which it is 


to apply. It must be so organized that 
the benefits will go to the man who 
participates. 

After all, the farmer’s hope for the 
future must rest upon the policy and 
the spirit in which his case is consid- 
ered. His problem is one of difficulty. 
It is for him to decide whether he wants 
the solution of this problem to be com- 
mitted to leaders who are determined 
to relieve the inequities which have 
caused his distress, or to leaders whose 
records clearly show that they are de- 
termined to preserve a staggering sub- 
sidy for industry, but to give agricul- 
ture only a measure of words and more 
words. The essence of this question 
comes down to a matter of keeping faith 
with American agriculture. On my 
part, I can stand on my own record and 
on the policies I have just set forth. 





A cow can be cured of sucking her- 
self by placing an ordinary horse collar 
on her neck. 
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Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage | Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 


of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
tor the ten-year period, 1922 to 1931. This elimi 


nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
















































last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 
ago. Comparison of tarm prices with prices of other 
commodities may be made by noting the trend of 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher's wholesale 
price index 
“x{2i6 
eae 7 
} lai s 
2/3/68 
xs — 
HI el A 
| Retail prices paid by farmers...... 72| 72) 72 
Fisher's Index Number.............. 65, 66) 65 
Cattle—Chicago— 
1,.300-lb. fat cattle 73) 72) 72 
1,100-lb. fat cattle 67, 67) 68 
Canners and cutters 54| 50] 51] & 
NEC ileetcnnstcevesteattitedssssecess 70, 65!) 66! 67 
ogs ' 
Heavy. hogs 40' 40! 43! 54 
Light hogs 44) 43) 47! 57 
| et 43| 40) 44) 55 
at aS onese 40) 40! 44) 46 
eep—Chicago— 
me eiiatiiadlihdetbuesdeitnessachscveuie’ 46) 49) 48] 51 
Grain——Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ---| 34) 33) 36) 49 
Oats, No. 2 white weoeesl 41] 411 45! 55 
Wheat, No. 2 re wien 43; 44) 45) 40 
Wheat, No. 2 northern.............. | 42) 50) 44! 46 
Grain—lowa Farms— ! 
on | 22] 22} 27! 43 
31! 31] 33) 48 
rd R 3! 39) 38! 35 
Wool and fides | 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston .... 46! 42! 29) 51 
Light cow hides—Chicago ---| SL] SL] 411 48 
Mill-F eeds— 
Cottonseed meal——Milwaukee ....! 52! 58! 55! 44 
Linseed meal Milwaukee ---| $2! 53] 5 60 
tran—Kansas Cit #0) 30) 35! 37 
Shorts——Kansas City’ setewoetehueaned 32| 33] 34! 34 
ay—— 
No. 1 timothy Chieago 52} 53! 57! To 
No. 1 alfalfa——Kansas City ...... 49| 50! 52] 63 
Other Farm Products— 
Rutter Chicago oden #8! 5O! 48! 72 
Red clover seed— Chicago 43! 44! 53) 54 
Timothy seed——Chicago $3\ 43!) 45! 60 
Cotton— New » ee 41' 40) 38! 33 
Eggs——Chicago ....... 63! 58! 60! 60 
Fat 66, 62) 60! 91 
! ' ! 
Lar $0) 39! 42! 58 
Ham on weet OF] ST] 56] TT 
Sacon | 61) 61! 60!) 92 
“ eae ie 
eal ember 36! 38! 41! 45 
ay 41| 42! 45] 48 
Oats 
December 39' 39! 41] 49 
$3' 45! 47/ 54 
43! 44! 45] 38 
| 44) 45) 46) 40 
January ee { 38! 391 40! 60 
Industrial Products— { | | 
Coke Connellsy 51! 53!) 49) 61 
Pig iron Birming ham 62! 62! 63! 68 
Copper ew . aiaes 47| 45! 40) 53 
Crude petro sleum- _New. York 66) 71) 71! 69 
Lumber—-Douglas fir | 
Washingtow) 
Crude rubber .... 
Ceme nt ‘ 
Fina 


ncia 
‘20 te to 90 


Interest. day paper 

New York ines aqienndualie 27| 271 28! 30 
Industrial st »cks | 56] 51] 49! 7 
Railroad ( ese 31) 33) 28! 52 
Publie utility stocks 59! 7O0| 63!) 88 


Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 
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Chicago Produce— f | 
Butt er, creamery extras .............] ,, 20% 
~ddar Cheese ........c00 13 | 13% 
Ex fresh firsts 20% 18 
Dueks SS ce i «he 
a at hens 16 15% 
roilers 10 10 
Bon aie . .10 10 
Other “Farm ts 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston 19 17 
Light cow hides—Chicago | .08 | .08 
Red clover seed siemerciags R.50 8.50 
Lard—Chicago eee see 4.90 4.90 
Cotton—New York ....cc.ccccccccces 07% O7T% 
Foreian Markets— ! ! 

x ». 2 corn——-Buenos Aires 33 3% 33% 
Lard--Liverpeol ean eX a a 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 

The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
prevailed week hy week for the past four weeks. 


is 
ich week is compared with the 1922-1931 average 











of the corresponding wee Hog receipts, eleven mar 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined 
HOGS 
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Se 
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July 24 to 320 Ginsakines 417 
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September 11 to 17 42 
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Medium and heavy steers _ 
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Choice and prime | 
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cattle sale. 


with each bunch. 


350 Hereford Steer Calves 


owned by James Storck, Ventura, 
Frank Storck, Ventura, Ia. 
1931 Auctien, 
Poplar, Mont., 
sold for 20c 
auction at, the fair this fall. 
sold in Strand’s auctions. 


TERMS CASH 


Wednesday, Oct. 5 


Sale Starts 12:00 O’Clock Sharp 
SALE RAIN OR SHINE 
In Case of Rain Will Be Held in Large Tent 


Having a large number of cattle contracted in the WEST 
to be delivered October lst, I have decided to hold another 
These are all good quality cattle, a large number 
of them bought in the Sand Hill district of Nebraska. Cattle 
will be weighed on sale day and guaranteed weights given 


1200 QUALITY CATTLE 


250 Hereford Heifer Calves 
300 Hereford Steers __---- 
200 Shorthorn Steers -_--- 
100 Hereford and Shorthorn Heifers__Wt.500to 700 


The grand champion baby beef, at North Iowa Fair, a Shorthorn steer 
Ia., also Champion Hereford owned by 
Both calves were purchased in the STRAND 
last fall, and were raised by Frye & Co. on their large ranch, 
where they raise about 4,000 calves annually. 
per pound and the latter 14%ec per pound in the baby beef 
This indicates the quality of the feeder cattle 


SD Ra Wt. 350to 450 

ee Wt.390to 450 
ccsabilliekansheatell Wt. 500 to 1,000 
te Wt. 500to 950 


This will be a good opportunity for CASH 
BUYERS to get high quality cattle at 
their own price. 


Oswald Strand, Manly, lowa 


Railroads—Rock Island, M. & St. L. and Great Western. 


Auctioneers, W. J. Murphy, Sheimo and Dorsey. 
Clerk, Northwest Savings Bank, Mason City, Iowa. 


Manly, Iowa 





The former 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 























Yoakam Bros., 
desirable offering of Polled Shorthorn 
who like the DUAL-PURPOSE kind that will convert their feed into PRIME 


PION DALE sell. 
some choice families. 


heifers are 


tage of it. 


S. B. HUDSON & SON 


Auctioneer, Frank Walker. 


Polled Shorthorn Sale 


(At fairgrounds sale pavilion) 


Knoxville, lowa, Wed., Oct 12 
35 Head 


have joined with S. 


BEEF, and yet give plenty of MILK for the Corn Belt Farmer, 
from the Yoakam show herd this year sells. The 15 bulls are dark reds 
and roans in color and include several suitable for high-class herd sires. 
They are from 12 months to 24 months old, 
The five bulls from the HUDSON herd are low- set, thick, 
massive bulls sired by Highland Marshall by St. 
Herd bull material wiil be found here. 
did breeding matrons sell with big lusty calves at foot, other cows and 
forward in calf and a few most attractive open heifers. 
will be one of the opportunities of the season to select a POLLED herd, 
bull at your own price from a good herd or a few females, take advan- 
For further information or catalog address 


Dehorn Your Cattle Nature's Way With a Polled Shorthorn Bull. 


15 Rugged Young Bulls 
20 Desirable Females 


B. Hudson & Son, in presenting a 
cattle that will appeal to those 


A number 


a number of sons of CHAM- 


Augustine, and represent 
A few splen- 


This 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman, 

















SHORTHORN AUCTION 


(Sale at farm 10 miles south, 7 miles west Mason City, 1% miles south of town.) 


SWALEDALE, IOWA. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th 


25 Head—15 Bulls, 10 Females 


the advantage of the buyers. The bulls are dark re 
Several are sired by the herd bull, MAT 
by Sultan Gift. 
attractive open heifers by MA 
cows. Best of breeding. 
GEO. RONEY & SONS “ie 


LESS ©OU> 


eds and eae in color and from 
‘HLESS OU NT 2d, a dark 
Others by pillage, Model, a frandson of Villager's Monarch The 10 females include 

N NT 2d, and a few bred to him. Also a 
Come buy at your own price. 


A good useful chains of ope ndable breeding cattle, 
presented in breeding +. — ition which will be to 
12 to 20 months old 
red massive son of Rosewood Gift 


few desirable 
— are in store. J. E. Halsey, Fieldman 
SWALEDALE, IOWA 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
BOAR AND GILT SALE 


At farm 1 mile north | of Junction 69 and 10, 


east of 
WAVERLY, 1OWA, OCTOBER 26TH 
The offering consists of 30 boars and ae gilts 
fpeluding my State Fair winners 21 red by 
y Commander, 5 by Diamond "Choice 
Gilts a with breeding privilege to my Iowa Junior 
Champion boar, Big er by High Fly. Ask 


for catalog 
EDWARD THURM WAVERLY, IOWA 


Knop’ s Duroc Sale 


Charter Oak, Iowa, October 13 


26 head—20 spring boars, 5 fall boars, and 
one yearling boar. Sired by Superba’s Col. 
and The Cardinal. Including several prize 
winners. Write for catalog and mention this 
paper. Address 


Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa 





HORSES AND JACKS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron stallion by Jalap, two years old. 
High class rams and ewes by imported sires, 
Shropshires, Hampshires, Oxfords and South- 
downs, Inspection invited. 

Animal Husbandry Department 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions ond mares for sale. Cobiete | Fpreser. 
ie grea ing son of Farceur ads 
stud. Our Belgians for their quality, 
size and substance. 








are noted 
Visitors welcome. 
c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, I0WA 








HOLSTEINS 


BULLS! BULLS! 


Some excellent Holstein bulls ready for 
service, sired by great herd sires and out of 
high-testing dams. You will be surprised 
how reasonable you can buy a choice bull 
that will increase your production. Write or 
visit before buying. Farm 1 mile north of 


“MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS 


Route 5 Newton, Iowa 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 

classified ads put you in touch with a 

market for farm land that can he 
reached in no other way. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


ka Feeder Cattle 


At Public Auction at My Sale Yards, Located 
10 Miles North of Mason City, on 
Highways No. 65 and No. 9 





Sales Next Two Weeks 


Wednesday, October 5— 
Duroc Jerseys—M. C. Cramer & Son, 


Monroe, Iowa. 
Stocker and Feeder Cattle—Oswald 
Strand, Manly, Iowa. 


Thursday, October 6— 


Duroc Jerseys—J. L. Harper & Son, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Hampshires—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, 
Iowa. é 
Shorthorns—Geo. Roney & _ Sons, 

Swaledale, Iowa. 
Monday, October 10— 
Duroc Jerseys—Knotek Bros., River- 


side, Iowa, 
Hampshires—L. E. Brammeier, Hen- 
derson, Iowa. 
Wednesday, October 12— 
Polled Shorthorns—Yoakam Bros. and 
S. B. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, Ia. 
Herefords—H. & F. Hilton, Malvern, 
Iowa. 
Thursday, October 13— 
Duroc Jerseys—Fred Knop, Charter 
Oak, Iowa. 
Herefords—Closing Out Sale, R. E. 
Hatton, Corning, Iowa. 
Friday, October 14— 
— Chandler, Chariton, 
owa. 





Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 12—H. & F. Hilton, Malvern, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—Closing Out Sale, R. E. Hatton, 


Corning, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 


Oct. 20-21—Tri-State Holstein Sale, Fair- 
grounds, St. Paul, Minn. Melin-Peter- 
sen Co., Sale Mgrs. 

SHORTHORNS 

Oct. 6—Geo. Roney & Sons, Swaledale, 
Iowa, 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 

Oct. 12—Yoakam Bros. and S. B. Hud- 
son & Son, Knoxville, Iowa. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 

Oct. 5—Oswald Strand (Feeder Sale), 
Manly, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17--Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS 

Oct. 5—M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, 

Oct: G7; 1. 

Oct. 10—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 

Oct. 183—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa, 

HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 3 to 8—George Lippold, Avoca, Ia. 


Oct. 6—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—L, E. Brammeier, Henderson, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
os. 19—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
owa. 
Oct. 22—C,. D. Freel, Runnells, Iowa. 


Oct. 25—R. F. French, Independence, 
Iowa. 


Harper & Son, Ames, 


SPOTTED POLANDS 
Oct. 26—Edward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa, 





Livestock News 


The Oswald Strand eighth annual 
stocker and feeder auction, Manly, Iowa, 
Thursday, September 8, drew a large 
attendance, with more than 1,000 farm- 
ers from thruout Iowa and Minnesota. 
This was one of the best offerings of 
quality cattle and while the farmers 
were ready and eager to buy no extreme 
values were paid. Guaranteed weights 
were given but the cattle were sold by 
the head. The highest selling carload 
was 20 Hereford steers weighing 1,049 
pounds’each, selling for $61 or less than 
$6 per hundred. They were the kind 
that should bring $9 or better as prime 
beef. The lowest price recorded for a 
load was 31 head, weighing 437 pounds, 
which sold for $14 or less than $3 per 
hundred. While seven months’ time was 
offered, 29 carloads sold for cash. Buy- 
ers were in evidence from all sections 
of Iowa and cattle sold to purchasers 
from 19 Iowa counties. Of the 1,598 


head, 1,448 head went to Iowa, 150 to 
Minnesota. The total of the sale was 
$48,482.25. Auctioneer, W. J. Murphy 


and assistants. 


A new top of $10.25 per cwt. was es- 
tablished at the second calf club auction 
of the season held in late August at the 
Chicago Union Stock Yards under the 
auspices of the International Live Stock 
Exposition. Col. Carey M. Jones sold 
163 club calves averaging 851 pounds for 
an average price of $8.52. Several new 
buyers bid aggressively for the offering. 

Three calves reached the top price. 
One of these was the 990-pound Angus 
consigned by Doris Paul, Muscatine 
county, Iowa. The Muscatine county 
group of 37 steers averaged $8.81 per 
hundred. 


The supply of hogs available for 
slaughter in the next seven months will 
be somewhat smaller than in the same 
period a year ago, but, because feed 
supplies for finishing hogs are more 
plentiful and more uniformly distributed 
than a year ago, producers may be ex- 
pected to expand hog production con- 
siderably next year, says the federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a 
report issued on the hog outlook, 

Practically all the decrease in total 
supplies for slaughter in the next seven 
months is in the western corn belt, 
whereas in most other areas supplies 
are larger than a year ago, according 
to the report. The bureau also points out 
that because of the heavier weights at 
which hogs will be marketed, the de- 
crease in total live weight will be some- 
what less than the decrease in numbers, 
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O. W. Jones & Son’s 


HAMPSHIRE 
SALE 


UTE, IOWA, OCT. 6 


40 Boars 


5 Fall Boars, 35 Spring Boars 

We are selling 5 splendid fall 
boars sired by Hi Designer and 35 
of the best spring boars we have 
ever raised, sired by Hi Designer, 
Whirlwind Lad and Dike of Hamp- 
den. These are all March boars, well 
belted, well grown, and good enough 
to head herds. One of the best 
offerings we have ever raised. If 
you want boars, write us for catalog 
and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead. Sale at 
farm. Address 


0. W. Jones & Sons 
UTE, IOWA 
Col. Art Thompson, Auctioneer 











DUROC BOARS 
AND GILTS 


At auction at farm, 8 miles north- 
east of Washington, 10 southwest of 


RIVERSIDE, IOWA 
OCTOBER 10 


50 Head 


A choice offering, all immune and 
of spring farrow. There are 28 boars 
and 22 gilts. With plenty of siz 
and the feeding quality that is in 
demand—they will weigh around 300 
pounds. All are by Wave Ace, the 
Iowa grand champion by Wave- 
master Stilts, the 1931 National 
champion. You will Hke the offering 
Plan to attend. Auctioneer, Guy 
Pettitt. 


KNOTEK BROS. 


Riverside, Iowa 











Groepper’s Prize Winning 


Spotted Poland Sale 


Remsen, Iowa, Oct. 10, 1932 


If you are looking for Spotted Poland China 
boars this year by all means come and atte: i 
my sale. No man living will sell a better lot 
¥ boars * 33"; will mar} 8 in my sale this year 

am_ selling ) head——48 spring boars and 2 
fail boars. These are sired | WESTERN 
STAR, the senior _ and grand champion_bo 
at the Iowa State Fair th at also by Fault t 
less, first prize aged boar Des Moines th 
ear. A few by Oakland, by Oak Leaf, by 
ay Giant. Many of my. prize winners 

t Des Moines are selling in this sale. Writ 
fer catalog at once and Fy? Wallace 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address 


ADOLPH GROEPPER 


Remsen, Iowa 
Col. Bingley, Auctioneer. 











Mortgage Lifters 








There is a saying among Farmers that Hoes 
are Mortgage Lifters on corn-belt farms ! 
there is a good reason for this. Hogs 4 
naturally prolific and with two litters a 3 
they are rapid converters of grain and rot 
+ It is generally conceded that 
10 bushels of grain or its equivalent wi! 
produce 100 pounds of pork, and with ¢t! 

makes the present price 
hogs around $5.00 “per 100 Ibs., net you 5! 
per bushel for corn. Iowa farmers are equipp: 
to produce hogs and are natural hog raiser 
They appreciate improved-breeding and the e#s) 
feeding type of swine. They can buy plenty 
of good seed stock this fall at about twice mar 
ket price for . boars and gilts. In ot!) 
words improv reeding stock is very reason: 
in price. Those of you who have breeding st ock 
for sale will find many prospective buyers ©) 
merely a oe public what you have 
sell. Remem our publication goes into more 
than 250,000 subscribers’ homes each issu 
Act now. Start the ad at once. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 











LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 

. Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. Forms for 
our next issue, October 15, close on 
Wednesday morning, October 5. 
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Closing Out Sale! 
Anxiety 4th 

Bred Herefords 
Bulls 50 Head saa 


Corning, Iowa, October 13th 


Twenty calves sell with their dams, and cows all rebred. 
This is one of the oldest and best herds in western Iowa. 
The 10 bulls that are selling in this sale will be as good as 
will be offered at public auction this fall. Eight of these 
are 2-year-olds and are sired by Double Anxiety (a double- 
bred Beau Blanchard bull). Some good herd bulls in these. 
The cows are largely Beau Blanchard, Beau Brummel and 
Beau Donald breeding. There will be 10 or 12 nice yearling 
heifers in sale. In founding this herd we drew on the best 
Herefords in this country, regardless of price. It is only in 
dispersion sales of this kind where you can buy the best. 
Everything goes. If you want a herd bull come to my sale. 
If you want cows with calves at foot I have them for you. 
It will be one of the greatest bargain sales of the fall season. 
Write for catalog at once and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. Address 


R. E. HATTON, CORNING, IOWA 


M. T. White 
Fieldman for this paper 


Col. M. H. Cruise and Harry Miller 
Auctioneers 





Hilton’s Herefords at Public Auction 


15 Bulls—40 Cows and Calves . 
MALVERN, IOWA “4 . j 
WEDNESDAY Ky 
OCTOBER 12 <5 


Our herd is one of the oldest in southwest Iowa, and one 
of the best in the state. This is a draft sale, and a lot of 
good cattle are listed in this auction. Thirty-five cows sell 
with calves at foot, and a lot of these calves will make out- 
standing 4-H show calves for another year. The cows range 
in age from four years and up, and carry the blood of Beau 
Donald and Beau Blanchard. We are selling 35 of our very 
best cows in this sale and évery one of these will have calves 
at foot by Maple’s Blanchard 23d, and he is a grandson of 
the famous Beau Blanchard 95th. Some cows bred to 
Dandy Blanchard, a grandson of old Beau Blanchard, and 
some to Mighty Mischief 2d, a grandson of Rex Mischief. 
These cows are largely sired by Mighty Mischief, Dismora’s 
Pride 18th, and Allerton Lad 2d, the latter being a Disturber- 
bred bull. In buying cows in our sale you will find a lot of 
the three-in-one kind. When you buy cows with calves at 
foot and bred again you get into the Hereford business. 
That is what you are getting in our sale. The bulls range in 
age from calves to past yearlings and are a good lot. Sale 
at farm, 814 miles souheast of Malvern, 714 miles south 
of Hastings and 2 miles west. Cattle all tested and sold 
under guarantee. If you are really looking for bargains in 
Herefords you will find more of them in our sale than any 
sale this fall. We have both heifer calves and bull calves 
for the 4-H boys and girls in our sale. Write for catalog at 
once and mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
Address 


H. & F. HILTON, Malvern, Iowa 


M. T. White, Fieldman for this paper 





Col. M. H. Cruise, Auctioneer. 











a Sa s Great Tiensiinn ‘Sale 
Chariton, lowa, Oct. 14, 1932 


The foundation of a Hereford herd to- 


day is everything ahd when you build right 
you do not have to start over again. This 
particularly applies to the Fred Chandler 
Herefords, that are selling in his October 
14th sale If it is a herd bull you are 
looking for then do not_overlook that great 
oung bull, Western Domino 10th, the 
Ph atest young bull selling in any sale this 
fall He a splendid individual, having 
won. the grand champion ribbon in several 
good shows, He is probably the most in- 
tense Anxiety 4th bred bull selling in any 
sale this year. To begin with he is a son 
of that famous sire, Western Domino, and 
he is out of that great_cow, Dorinne 30th 
by Be au President. He traces to Don 
Carlos fourteen times and to Beau Brummel 
nine times This bull will surely make a 
record for himself in any herd in the land 
Other young bulls are equally good in this 
sale. The thirty heifers that he is selling 


are the cream of the breed, largely sired by 
Western Domino and carrying from 23 to 

5 per cent Anxiety 4th crosses in their 
pedigree. These are foundation females 
that will make your herd famous if you 
will only take care of them. By all means 
send for his catalog. It is a history making 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead when 





catalog and Say bd A want it. 
g for it. 


1. Fred R t, Auct Der. 
FRED CHANDLER, CHARITON, IOWA ng a adhe, continue pace tune paper. 











i 


and Iowa Homestead. Address 
BARBER & POWELL -t- HARLAN, IOWA 
Cols.» Kraschel and McMurray, Auctioneers. M. T. White, Fieldman for this paper. 





BARBER & POWELL’S SALE 


INTERNATIONAL HERD BIG TYPE CHESTER WHITES 
Boar and Gilt Sale 


Harlan, Iowa, Monday, October 17th. 


An outstanding offering of boars 
and gilts, unsurpassed in breeding and 
good quality. Sired by two great 
sires, GREAT SENSATION 304169, 
the largest Chester White boar living 
today for his age; PERFECT MODEL 


(Sale Pavilion. ) 


303277, size with quality and a sire 
of the kind we are all looking for 
This is certainly an outstanding offer- 
ing. 35 boars and 5 choice spring 


gilts. All cholera immune. Every 
hog guaranteed a breeder. All hogs 
bought on mail order shipped on ap- 
proval. Remember we have always 
bought the best sires and our herd is 
noted for size and quality. Write for 
catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





























SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
23 SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 





When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. 


POLAND CHINAS 
Lee's Poland China Boar Bargains 








1 AM OFFERING some mighty good spring boars, 


I AM CEFERING twelve mighty choice spring 





sired by Pride’s Masterpiece by Dixey Pride. 


Some first and second prize winners. Prices right 
if you come at once. Address 
W. E. IBLBECK TEMPLETON, IOWA 





Cobain Spotted Poland Boars 


WE. ARE OFFE RING what we think the best lot 
of ig boned seeten Poland China boars we have 

ev raised. boned fellows, well es — 

priced > sell, "ieutinn this paper when_wri 

J SAHERTY & SONS, STORM LAKE, OWA 


HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


MARCH AND APRIL FARROW, easy feeding Bind. 
, 4 immune. Will weigh from 300 to 225 

rhes of Rosedale by the sire of the prize wtuiien 
e at National. Best of breeding. Price $15 
HELrRED FARMS, R. 6, DES MOINES, IOWA 


and GILTS 


Also gilts not bred, 
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HAMPSHIRE SOWS 


BR , iD reg of ALL FARROW, 
15 





: . 65 boars—34 fall yearlings, 25 
tring 4 pigs, 5 oe yearlings and one two-year-old 
oar 

QA PRENTICE SAC CITY, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
I Au OFFERING 12 head of good fall yearling 
bc all half brothers to the grand cham _ 
SoW at several state fairs this year. Also 20 head 
"d spring boars, the nll ever. Also 10 head of 


& 
g00d Du roc boars. Addre 
CLARENCE TETER “COON RAPIDS, IOWA 








* 99 ° 
“Super Quality Hampshires SHonGE Gkt bee?” "°"eRniekart tows 
78 HEAD SPRING BOARS 78 
Henderson, lowa 


Monday, October 10, 1932 }) :: 


I am selling what I think the best lot of spring boars I have ever listed 
for a public auction and I have sold some good ones. 
900 head this year, and these are the cream of the entire lot. 
of Hampshires is the largest of any 
country, and those who have seen it say it is one of the very best in this 
country. The boars selling in this sale are sired by Hi Pride, Today, 


vick of forty head, sired by Carbon 
Copy and ‘Stoc man, Will also sell one of the best 
yearling boars in the state See me early if you 
want rs. Elmer C. Lee, Moorhead, lowa 





Br ammeiler’s Gruber's Boar Bargains — 


I am OFFERING 40 head of fall and spring boars 
8 good as I have ever raised If you are looking 


po “poland China boars see me first Priced to 





Cockerton’s Poland China ‘Boars 


I AM OFFERING 25 head of the largest and the 
best quality Poland China boars I have eve 
rai Sired by New Hope and Big M aa 1 All 
February and March boars, and say they are good 

Address James Cockerton, Whiting, Iowa. 





Scar's Poland China Bargains 
I AM OFFERING 40 head of fall and spring boars 
the best I have ever raised, many by my great 
boar, Beau Brummel Size and quis and priced 
Write or_come and see me. fention this 

paper. Address W m. A. Scar, Earlham, lowa 








25 OLAND “CHINA BOARS 25 
IF YOU W ANT a good Poland China boar come 


is and see me I am offering 25 head at private 
I have raised over treaty, sired by Dawndale, one of the best sires in 
My herd —' - some by a Crusader boar Herd 


eaders a "as sonaore press. Address 
EARL HARK INGT( VAIL, IOW* 


DUROC JERSEYS 


“pure bred” herd today in this 











7 . 7+ , eur, r , Ys ,? ; ay se age 
Whirlwind, lowa Marvel, Marvel’s | Giant, Clan Boy’s Pride, Defender 50 HEAD DUROC BOARS 50 
SHEEP Pride, High Whirlwind, Pete, Hi Gear and Dollar Change. This is a 1 AM OFFERING at private treaty 50 head of 
- By g, fall and junior yearling boar Satisf 
Vex iq RECORDED SHROPSHIRES. wonderful bunch of boars, and carry the best blood known to the Hamp tighPTing. fall and junior yearling boars. | Satisfac- 
ao est type and breeding 00 yearlings and shire breed. If you are looking for “super quality” Hampshires, I have or phone me. Mention this paper mt 
Sired. by ES them for you. Farmers and breeders come to my sales year after year C.__H_ CHRISTENSEN WALNUT, IOWA 
Shipped ¢ 0. D. h For sale for their breedi k h 7 lik a lity” BIG SPRING BOARS 
Ped ¢ wpe Pag mr, op gtographs. | or sale or their breeding stock, and that shows how they like my “super quality J 3 
Ron Go. em ™ Hampshires. A crate goes with every boar, and a choice spring gilt CHOICE MARCH DUROC boars, well grown, easy 
eeding kind, farmers’ type Weight 250 Ibs 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


QUaLity BULLS of serviceable ages for sale at 
o ~ —¥. headed SA Black Environ K., 
arshall and Enlate. 





Col. R. E. Miller, Auctioneer 








DUMONT, IOWA 


goes to the buyer of the highest selling boar in my sale free. Write for my 
catalog and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Send 
your bids to M. T. White, representing this paper, in my care. 


L. E. BRAMMEIER, Henderson, Iowa 


pf — os Ali ore Crates to be re turne d, my 
ex ed $20 to $25 while they la i 
THOS, “ARMSTRONG WHAT C HEE i IOWA 


Address 





BOARS AND GILTS 
CHOICE DUROCS—Spring farrow, excellent type, 
easy-feeding kind by a son of Stilt’s Wavemaster, 
grand champion at National. They are out of our 
best sows. li immune and Bay weigh — 200 to 
225 lbs. Priced from $15 t Write or visit. 
HELFRED FARMS. R. 6. ‘DES MOINES, IOWA 


M. T. White, Fieldman 














Lhooo MILES For Better Taste 


Aromatic Turkish tobaccos, the best kinds, are 
used to season Chesterfhelds and make them taste 
better. 

To make sure that Chesterfield is a milder cigarette, 
the greater part of go million dollars is invested 
in the tobaccos used in the Chesterfield blend 
Three big factories turn out millions of Chesterfields 
every day. They reach you just as fresh as if you 


went by the factory door. 


CHESTERFIELDS are Clicking with Millions 
































PARIS for Fashion 





CHESTERFIELDS 
for Better Taste 


© 1932, LicceTt & MYERS Tobacco ©O \ 





